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“| 9 Ypols | 
Prus of the Week. | 

‘AR is still the all-absorbing subject at home | 

and abroad—war to the Russian in Europe, | 
and war to the knife in the House of Parliament. | 
At the same time that we receive despatches 
of a brilliant “ cutting out” affair in the Baltic, we 
have the reports of the gallant tenacity of the | 
Turks in repulsing the Russians from Silistria, 
the advance of the allies in support of Omar | 
Pacha, and the Council of War held between that | 
chief and the leaders of the allied forces, Marshal | 
St. Araud and Lord Raglan, at Varna. Upon | 
the whole the account of progress made is as satis- 
factory as we can expect for a single week. At 
first, there were rumours that the Russians had 
succeeded in storming a battery at Silistria ; but 
the very first statement induced us to doubt its | 
truth. Marshal Paskiewitsch, it is said, had re- 
tired to consult upon a fresh attack—a most un- 
usual manceuvre for a thoroughly successful assail- 
ant. Itnow appears that the Russians were re- 
pulsed more than once; that they have not yet 
regularly invested the fort; and, although its | 
strength is not great, the behaviour of the leaders 
of the three armies induces the belief that they 
were prepared to render all support which might 


be necessary at the proper time. The understand- | 
ing appears to be, that the allied Generals will be | 


inclined to spare their troopsmuch exertion during 
the hot season, to act principally upon the de- 
fensive, to let the Russians employ their strength 
Principally upon their favourite enemies—climate 
and disease in the happy land of the Dobrudscha, 
and to reserve their own aggressive vigour fora 
mate fitting season, or at all events for more in- 
viting opportunity. 
the meanwhile the steps intended to check 
the offers of assistance to the Czar had been taken. 
A French force landed at the Pirus, on the 25th 
of May, to take military possession of Greece, 
and to assist the Government in putting down the 
iasurrection, The first act of General Forey 
Was to take Possession of all the Greek vessels of 
war; the second act was to receive King Otho’s 
Seeeptance of all the proposals of France and 
England, That judicious monarch, at last per- 
ceiving his own interests under this striking in- 
on, had proclaimed a strict neutrality in the 
of Turkey, and had changed his Ministry, 
"rocordato being once more the Premier. In 


lation of that portion of its territory which is oc- | 





other words, France and England have now en- 
tered office in Athens, and Russian sympathies 
are sent into opposition. 

The war is also the leading subject of discussion, 
the leading motive of action in Germany. We 
have now before us two important documents— 
the Protocol (number 6) of the Conference of the 
Four Powers at Vienna, signed on the 23rd of 
May, and the identic and collective memorandum 
on the subject of the Austro- Prussian convention 
offered to the Germanic Diet. The protocol to 
which the Austro-Prussian and Gallo-Britannic 
conventions are annexed, declares that the two 
conventions bind them to the relative situations 
which the Allied Powers generally occupied, for 





| securing the principle established by the series of | 


protocols in the conference of Vienna; that “ the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire and the evacu- 
‘ " . ° | 
cupied by the Russian army are, and will continue 
to be, the constant and invariable object of the | 


| union of the Four Powers ;” and that consequently 


the Conference “sanctions” the conventions just 
The diversity in the statement of the 
objects of war, between the Four Powers and the 
two Western Powers, has been pointed out by 
several of our contemporaries; the Western Powers | 
aiming to restore peace with the fresh guarantees | 
that it shall not be again broken, while the Four | 
Powers only aim at the restoration of peace as it 
was before the war. 

The identic 


mentioned, 


invites the other 
states of Germany to join the Austro-Prussian | 
League ; which, it will be remembered, pledges 


memorandum 


its adherents to defend each other's territories, | 
German or non-German, from any attack whatso- 
ever. Since no attack on those territories is con- 
templated by the Western Powers,—since, on the 
other hand, Russia has shown a disposition to make 
a coercive attack upon Austria,—this memoran- 
dum would have for its effect a consolidation of 
resistance to So far good, 
but there is great reason to doubt whether the 
accession of more states does not discredit and 
neutralize the accession of others. By the admission 
of all German states to the League, several un- 
disguised -friends of Russia, such as Bayaria, 
Saxony, or some of the minor states, are now 
seated in the League of defensive neutrality. 
Another adherent to the European neutrality 
is Naples, to whom we may apply the same re- 
marks that we have just applied to Bavaria. 


Germanic Russia. 


| offences. 





In our own House of Commons, the war is 





scarcely less fierce than it is on the Danube. The 
occasion for it this week was offered by the motion 
of the Attorney-General, on Monday night, to 
withdraw five bills for the disfranchisement of 
certain electors in Canterbury, Hull, Cambridge, 
Maldon, and Barnstaple. In those boroughs sys-: 
tematic bribery and corruption were proved to 
exist; but the idea was adopted this year of spar- 
ing the disfranchisement of the entire boroughs, 
while visiting with that penalty the individual elec- 
tors who had been guilty of the offence. It was 
thought that this would be a course more consis- 
tent with the spirit of the Constitution than the 
striking out of the entire boroughs, and more ef- 
fectual as a check. A notion has prevailed, how- 
ever, that some of the corrupt electors gave evi- 
dence incriminating themselves under a promise 
of immunity ; the new Reform Bill, to which these 
bills constituted a kind of appendix, had been 
given up; and there were, said the Attorney- 
General, other “ difficulties,” which he did not 
specify. He therefore proposed to abandon the 
bills, leaving the penalty in terrorem against future 
Sir Frederick Thesiger approved of 
that course, and it seemed as if the whole affair 
would pass off smeothly, until Mr. Disraeli called 
attention to the character of those measures, and to 
their position in the list of bills which Ministers 
abandoned, besides the Law of Settlement Bill, 
the Education Bill, and some others. He ex- 
amined the bills which Ministers had withdrawn, 
had lost, or had compromised,—all of them 
constituting attacks on the institutions of the 
country, but all of them baffled. Lord John vin- 
dicated himself against the charge of attacking 


| Lord Derby, with retorts on the defeat of that 


Government, and on Mr. Disraeli for his incon- 
sistency in not having at one time or other sup- 
ported the Jew Bill. Up rose Mr. Disraeli again, 
with a still fiercer attack on Lord John Russell, 
who had stipulated for reform on joining Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government, and had then compro- 
mised his own principles to retain that Govern- 
ment in opposition, although but four years since 
he denounced Lord Aberdeen as a conniver with 
foreign conspirators. Sir George Grey now stood 
up for his former colleague, denying that Lord 
John had abandoned his party; and then came 
Lord John himself with more defence and a de- 
claration that he should continue to stick to office 
so long as Ministers conduct the war properly ; 
next Mr. Osborne with ‘* Hansard” to prove that at 
one time or other Mr. Disraeli had voted against 
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the emancipation of the Jews, or on some cross- 
question of form—for such appears to have been 
the fact; and thus Ministers and ex- Ministers 
continued the fight over the Bribery Bills. On 
the whole, it was felt that Mr. Disraeli had been 
more successful than the other side; for Ministers 
are losing ground, and they know it. 

The detailed measures of the Budget proceed 
without serious obstruction, Mr. Gladstone is 
allowed to arrange his Exéhequer-bonds,.and to 
carry the second reading ofthis bill, and Mr, Wil- 
son arranges the sugar duties, and -capries the 
second reading of his bill, without any effective 
opposition. Some slight exception was taken to 
details in the prize-distribution bill, absurdly 
called the Manning of the Navy Bill, which com- 
prises several improvements in the manner of dis- 
tribution, tending to protect the recipient of prizes 
from the abstraction made by agents under the 
name of “expenses.” These bills have passed. 

The Oxford University Bill continues to undergo 
considerable alterations in committee. So con- 
siderable, indeed, that Government intend to re- 
construct a portion of it, and then to re-commit the 
Bill, so that it may be placed in a condition of 
better order. Some of the amendments made by 
independent Members havebeen better in purpose 
than in effect, and are not quite satisfactory to those 
who really best know what is wanted. The 
Reformers at Oxford are somewhat at issue 
with the Reformers in London. The London 
Reformers have stood aloof from Government ; 
the Oxford Reformers have closed with it, believ- 
ing the Bill to be imperfect, indeed, but 
the best they are likely to get. The London 
Reformers have helped to carry sectional elec- 
tion against the Government, hoping’ thus 
to obtain immediate ascendancy of Pro- 
fessors. Sectional election of professors, how- 
ever, involves sectional election of heads; and 
Oxford Reformers desire congregational election, 
believing that the working men would pretty 
soon be liberal, and not thinking the present 
staff of professors worth a real sacrifice of liberty. 
There is a great amount of acquiescence in the 
bill, testified by the late petitions ; and probably 
the Oxford Reformer may shrink from going to 
sea again, if he can get through the bill some 
substantial good and the promise of more. The 
retention of clerical monopoly, to a considerable 
extent, is of course the worst feature. The com- 
mission, also, was bad; but it is to be improved, 
we hope, by the addition of some good liberal 
names. 

On the recommendation of a select committee, 
the House of Commons has adopted several new 
rules, for the purpose of abridging the formal 
hindrance to business. For example, ‘ blanks” 
left in bills are to be filled up, as a matter of 


course, when they are of a kind which occasions | them one by one—and asked whether Government 


no dispute. Again, with regard to measures that 
are to be considered in committee of the whole 
House, there is not to be a separate motion for 
the House to go into each measure successively, 
but the House having gone into committee once 
for any evening, is to take all the measures in- 
tended for that stage on that day. The alteration 
will be an improvement so far as it goes; but it 
is only a nibble at an enormous abuse, principally 
arising from the amount of county and local bu- 
siness which the House keeps in its hands, and 
which consumes half the time of the session. 

But of course the Legislature and the larger 
portion of the trade of the metropolis were sus. 
pended on Wednesday, in order that a vast con- 
course might go down to Epsom for the purpose 
of seeing ‘* Andover” win the Derby, and of wit- 
nessing the blank faces of the members who had 
betted upon “ Autocrat” or ‘“ Dervish.” 

The state of trade again excites remark for the 
evidence of its soundness. Notwithstanding the 
defeats of Ministers, the continuance of the war 


nuance. Consols have risen since last week, and 
have maintained themselves at an unexpectedly 
high point. On Monday they rose from 89} to 
91; next day they touched 914, and they have 
since remained decidedly above 91. The reasons 
are obvious : from Australia we have reports not only 
of Canvass Town disappearing on the absorption 
of the surplus population of adventurers who had 
flocked to Melbourne, not only of exeellent™ find- 
ings” and bulky nuggets, but of many facts which 
prove thatiin that region, as well as in Ching,im Eu- 
rope, and im Amezica, commerce will continue 
uninterrupted by war; and, not less important, 
it now appears to be tolerably certain, that so far, 
the crops are likely to be good and abundant ; 
only it is beginning to become rather vexatious 
that the rain should be so much more persevering 
with its measures than Ministers with theirs. 


PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 


THERE was a great party and personal debate on 
Monday night in the House of Commons, resulting 
in a sort of duel between Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
John Russell, in which the former appeared once 
more as a violent personal assailant. The question 
immediately before the House was scarcely debated 
at all. It was nothing more nor less important than 
the withdrawal of the five bills disfranchising certain 
voters in Canterbury, Cambridge, Hull, Maldon, and 
Barnstaple. The opportunity for so much speaking 
arose from the fact that each bill had to be separately 
withdrawn ; and consequently each member had an 
opportunity of speaking on each motion. The 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL moved the discharge of the 
order for the second reading of the Canterbury bill 
first ; stating as a reason that an opinion prevailed 
in the House, an opinion to which he deferentially 
gave way, that the voters proposed to be disfran- 
chised were protected by the indemnity from all 
consequences legislative as well as legal. Although 
it would be a great thing to purify the constituencies, 
that end would be dearly bought at the sacrifice of 
public faith, Sir FrepericKx THesiceEr rejoiced that 
such a determination had been come to ; and testified 
to the fairness with which the Attorney-General had 
acted. Mr. 0. Sraniey, however, thought that 
Government were greatly to be censured for with- 
drawing these bills ; as thereby the ends of justice 
had been defeated. Mr. Vernon Smirn said the bills 
ought never to have been introduced. Would the 
writs now be issued? Lord Joun Russet said in 
reply to this question that he thought the writs ought 
to be suspended until the select committee had 
‘disposed of the bribery bills before them; but Mr. 
GeorceE Butr held that that was no ground for delay. 
Mr. Tuomas Duncomse here said that the five 
boroughs ought to be disfranchised ; and he should 
object to any writs being issued to these delinquent 
boroughs. 

In this quiet fashion the debate was jogging on, 
when Mr. Disrazvi rose and made a slashing attack 
upon the entire conduct of the Government this 
session. He revelled in a description of the number 
of measures introduced and their fate in that House. 
| There were seven of them. Three had been with- 

drawn ; three had been rejected ; and one only re- 
| mained, which he hoped would be altogether defeated. 
The chief characteristic of these seven measures was 
| that they either attacked the rights of the subject 
or the institutions of the country. He enumerated 








| 


had thought they could carry them ; and if not, why 


they had been so imprudently introduced ? 


“ He considered it a great matter that the Honse and the 
| country should be impressed with all these circumstances, 
for they should not forget that they had.a Government com- 
posed of men remarkably distinguished for their great abili- 
ties—(cheers and laughter)—men who were making enor- 
mous sacrifices both for their country and for themselves, 
and no man more than the noble lord himself making a 
greater sacrifice, for he had thrown overboard all his old col- 
leagues, and was now associated with men who had formerly 
depreciated his great abilities. (Cheers and laughter.) But 
had the noble lord succeeded in the object for which he had 
made those enormous sacrifices? How did the House find 
these seven great measures at the end of May? Of these 
most important measures ever proposed to Parliament, three 
had been withdrawn, and three had brought defeats upon 
the Government. He could not help feeling that the country 
had not received that ample compensation, and that they 
would not be justified in saying the Government measures 
had not been conducted so statesmanlike as they ought to 
have received, or ought to have been. 
told that the Government had no principles, but that it had 
all the talents, and, consequently, they had a right to expect 
something from Lord John Russell for banishing his friends 
to their present invisible position, and placing him upon a 
bench surrounded by men who decried his career for iue last 
quarter of a century.” 





hitherto, and the probability of its longer conti- 


Lord Joun Russext replied to Mr. Disraeli. The 
reformed House of Commons cannot be depended 


True, they had been | 





|upon for carrying bills, as in f i 
a Minister and his connexions could om 
| jority. No doubt Mr. Disraeli had felt the red 
| pointment attending want of success; and disap. 
|ment has diso felt that disappointment G 
| questions, immensely superior to any except Pari 
mentary weform, had been before the House: 
tions relating to the East, upon which the’ me 
| might have given its opinion; and there 
| question of erednlity or connivance raised re 
Disraelithimself, But then he only criticised 
| great were his scruples that he would not di 
‘the Government by testing the opinion of the st 
Yet wheneupplies had been granted, and w Ouse, 
means were proposed, Mr. Disraelj came fe, § and 
and endeavoured to defeat those measures rhe 
fraying the expenses of the war; and on tw, ur de- 
sions he was defeated himself ‘by majorities pak 
ling 100. Therefore he and his fri oe 
gained the confidence of the House which ther. mA 
so much to lose while in office. Mr, Disraeli y did 
| greatly alarmed for the constitution. Assault 
aa) ee 8 on 
the constitution! Well, he must be greatly relieved 
| by the rejection of the Oaths Bill, when the only 
| practical effect of his vote was to exclud 
| Parliament :— © Jews from 
“The right honourable gentleman has 
clared his “wish to see the Jews in the page. 
faye which the other subjects of her Mui A 
Te thinks them peculiarly fitted for those priyi enyey. 
so than Protestants, or Roman Catholics, onapy, i 
but still I cannot understand his great anniatyto see the 
Jews in the possession of those privileges ; for sometimes he 
does not vote at all, and sometimes he votes for them, and. 
the political convenience of the hour seems to have overcome 
his attachment to the Jews. ‘Such is the position of the 
Government and of the right honourable gentlemap, Lyegret 
that these great measures have been defeated, ‘bat with 
regard to the greater question, I must repeat that this House 
has not shown confidence in the right honourable gentleman: 
but has, both in discussion and division, shown confidence ig 
the Government.” 


Mr. Disraett felt the taunt conveyed in the last 
sentences of Lord John’s speech, and he broke forth 
into a torrent of invective, rising at once and com. 
mencing to speak thus:— 

‘“* The noble lord seems to think that I am ised that 
he has not quitted office; sir, on the contrary, I have 
been immensely surprised if he had. (Loud laughter from 
the Opposition.) Many more defeats, if possible more hy 
miliating, and if possible more complete, must ocenr belay 
the noble lord will feel the necessity of taking such g stepas 
that. (Cheers.) I know the noble lord tho wells Hoe 
sat opposite to him too long; I have seen him teo oftenis 
the same position. Many a time have I seen him experi 
the most signal defeats, and I have seen him still adhere 
office with a patriotism and a pertinacity whieh cannsibe 
too much admired.” (Cheers and laughter.) 


With respect to his not having taken the opinion 
of the House on the Eastern correspondence, Lon 
John had totally forgotten that he did not lay the 
whole correspondence on the table, but secreted and 
kept back a most important portion, and, butfordhe 
allusion of a foreign journal, the people of this 
country would have been kept in total ignorance of 
what had really occurred, and would have been fla 
grantly misled. 


“T confess, sir, I made a mistake in saying that thecom 
duct of the Ministry could only be accounted for by ¢outie 
vance or credulity; it was too limited a view of the case. 
When we had all those papers before us, my opinion thea 
became more complete “<9 matured, and I say nom, that 
their conduct can only be accounted for by connivance and 
eredulity. ( Cheers.) 

Referring to Lord John’s allusions to Lord Derby's 
Government, Mr. Disraeli roundly charged him with 
having offered an unfair, not to say a factious, oppo 
sition to that Government. 


| He had scareely retired from office—from which, be it 
| remembered, he was not driven by any efforts of bat by 
| discourtly quarrels with bi own colleagues—when be wet 
| into fierce opposition ; and against what ? i J 
|sure for th ataltcepat af the aM py 
| voluntary system. (Loud cheers.) Night after nyght the 
noble lord opposed that measure; he exhausted pir ng ot 
| bination of faction ; he opposed it at every stage, and at 
he exhausted the support and confidence of his own friends. 
(Cheers.) And now let me appeal to the House and the 
|country, what is their opinion of that measure? [sit 
|recognised as one of the most successful measures 
jever passed this House? (Loud cheers.) Is it not the 
safeguard and the protection of the country at the 
moment? (Loud cheers.) But is that all? was Xe 
| the conduet of the noble lord and his friends with 
| another measure of the Government of Lord Derby? bag 
|did they say when we proposed to reform the Court @ 
|Chancery? They opposed our proposition with ory vd 
|‘ What!” said they, ‘ are you going to put Parliament 
|Chancery? that must never be;’ and it was nothing bat 
| the good feeling of the House, which the noble lord on & 








| 


| occasion cowld not manage to suit his own purpose—notl 
but the good feeling and the high spirit of the House — 
| allowed us to pass those useful measures which were be 
duced in another place by Lord St. Leonard’s. Was not 
refurm of the Court of Chancery a most useful 1 
(Cheers.) But the country is not indebted for it to tha 


| 


4 | distinguished statesman now the leader of this House—it 8 
The first motion was agreed to; and on the se-| indebted for it to that Government which, from the 

cond, for discharging the bill relating to Cambridge, | 
4 | Suppose the reform of the Court of Chancery had not been 


moment it was formed, he opposed with every 


accomplished by the Government of Lord Derby, would you 
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right hon. gentleman has sat as long in Parliament and has 
been as long before the country as my noble friend, the 
esteem in which he will be held by the country will be equal 
to that in which my noble friend is now held. (Loud cheers.) 
I can only say that my noble friend did me the honour to 
consult me when, u the dissolution of Lord ‘Derby's 
Government, he was invited to take part in the Administra- 
tion about to be formed; and I may say that the part which 
the noble lord subsequently took in forming a part of the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen met with my hearty, sincere, 
and cordial approval. (Cheers.) ..... Lecoulda to 
evidence which perhaps the right hon. gentleman would not 
like me to resort to to show the uniform support which has 
been given by every former colleague of the noble lord to the 
Government of which he is now a member. Further, when 
the right hon. gentleman expresses in this House a firm belief 
that the Government of Lord Aberdeen does not the 
eonfidence of the country, I would repeat what I and others 
have observed before, that I think it degrading to the party 
of which the right hon. gentleman is the leader that these 
assertions should be made night after night without testing 
the opinion of the House in a proper and legitimatemanner. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Colonel Peer having declared that, Conservative 
as he was, he could never be a party to such attacks 
as had been made upon Lord John Russell that 
night; the motion was agreed to. 

The moving that the order for the second reading 
of the third bill be discharged gave Lord Jonn an op- 
portunity for reply; and for making a statement of 
historical value regarding what took place at the for- 
mation of theAberdeen Administration. At the com- 
mencement of his speech he regretted if he had done 
Mr. Disraeli any wrong with regard to the Jewish 
claims. But when accused of factiously opposing Lord 
Derby’s Government, he must question the facts relied 
upon by Mr. Disraeli. The fact was he had opposed 
the Militia Bill because he thought his own the better 
measure; and so far from repeatedly dividing the 
House against it, he only voted against the second 
reading, and took no part whatever in the committee. 
What he did object to was the attempt made by 
Lord Derby to carry on the Government without 
possessing the confidence of the House of Commons; 
and owing to the course he took Lord Derby was 
compelled to disclaim that doctrine and consent to 
wind up the session. That which overthrew the 
Government of Lord Derby was their mode of carrying 
on the Government, and the means they resorted to 
to obtain a majority in Parliament. 

“ But he says that I opposed his plan of finance upon the 
difference between permanent and precarious incomes. The 
utmost which I did was to state my doubt upon the subject, 
and to say that it was a principle whieh was entirely new. 
But when that Government was overthrown, a serious 
question offered itself to my mind, on which I mi 
obliged to give a decision. That question was, as I had 
taken part with those who had overthrown the Government, 
whether or not I should take any part in the Government 
which was now about to be formed. I do not hesitate to 
say, that if I thought a Governmentcould have been formed, 
either by myself or by any other party, without any union 
of different parties, capable of taking up a strong position in 
| the House of Commons, I should have said it would be 
better to have one party only than to have the union of dif- 
ferent parties who had not hitherto acted together. But 
: when I came to consider the position in which I should have 
hiver with i conspirators. (Loud cheers.) And now been placed, supposing her Majesty should send me an in- 
he comes down to the House and tells us that the defeat | yitation to form « Government, as her Majesty afterwards 
Which his bill experienced on Thursday night has been ecca- | did send me such an invitation, I saw that I should not be 
sioned by my being false to the principles which I had | able to form a Government which would have power to carry 
previously professed. The noble lord said that I pretended jon the business of the House. But with regard to Lord 
tobe an asserter of the claims of the Jews to political equality | Aberdeen, could he, with the assistance of Sir Peel's 
with the other subjects of her Majesty, and that I made | friends, form a Government alone? He said no, it was im- 
that cause subservient to political schemes ; that when ocea- | possible. Lord Derby’s Government had been justly defeated 
sion suited me I left the House and did not vote, and that | after a dissolution of Parliament, and after every means had 
when it was convenient I did vote, still as oceasion suited | been taken—I will not enter upon the nature of these means 
me. Now, I give to that statement a most unequivocal and |—to insure a majority for that Government. Was I to 

ualified denial. (Loud cheers.) . . . . I believe the noble | contribute to bring Parliamentary Government into discredit ? 
Jord has been much too easily influenced by counsellors who | Was it not my duty to do ating which I could to enable 
have already injured his position, and who will not rest in | her Majesty to form a Government in the House of Com- 
their until they have permanently sullied his i 


_ ined that important measure from all 
hag vase and cheers)—those gentlemen who 


ropositions, but who accomplish such 
spake snsd eore Piee) What have those distinguished 


sig ete fara am I see before me done equal to the 
t of the militia on the voluntary system, and 
orm of the Court of Chancery?” (Loud cheers.) 
Another ition of Lord Derby’s Government 
rm and enlightened proposition”—had been 
98 by the aid of the “ sanctimonious rhetoric” 
Mr. Gladstone ; and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
‘ ry for their share of representatives, Mr. 
said “it is not for a Government of 
— ance ral ol a measure of Parliamentary 
reform. You must _ reg ne tg a ee 
of confidence. nd here, no doubt, 
the a true reforming Government passed 
ight hon. gentleman’s prescient and pro- 
tpefore the right rm : ; ’ 
ic glance. ughter.) Well, now, what have 
ata in the Bt Sa of Parliamentary reform from 
ais t?” (Cheers. 
He next charged Lord John Russell with denounc- 
graduated income-tax, and then joining an 
that passed a graduated income-tax. 
a what circumstances did the noble lord join 
Ia see t? The noble te as I _ before, 
sacrifices. He parted from the colleagues of 
abet fer] been faithful . him, to take into his bosom 
the ancient ‘foes who had passed their lives in depreciating 
his abilities and in decrying his eminent career. He gave up 
the confideneeI may say he almost broke up the being of 
that historie party, the confidence of which to a man like 
the noble lard ought not to have been less precious than the 
favour of his Sovereign. (Cheers.) And for what did he do 
it? Notfrom any spirit of faction—not from any spirit of 
itis jouw or envy of Lord Derby or anybody else, but 
see was devoted to great principles and was resolved 
to carry great measures—the great measure of education for 
To carry the great measure of education—that 
was the reason why the noble lord broke up an ancient and 
noble long connected in its associations with the 
par this country. There were also other great measures, 
perhaps hardly of equal importance, and not so pressing. 
There was the completsen of be reform of this House, the 
fulfilment of the religious liberties of the country. Those 
were gratmeasures indeed. We know what happened with 
that great seheme of education which the noble lord brought 
last _. It evaporated most | and com- 
tely, don’t know at this moment whether it was ever 
luced into the House, but I believe it vanished even 
whilethe noble lord was making his proposition, He might 
ask for some explanation as to the relation existing between 
himselfand'the Government of which he is a member? All | 
the great measures for which he made costly sacrifices have 
been defeated or withdrawn, but the noble lord still retains 
his positi The most eminent statesman in this country, 
que of the oldest and most experieneed of the members of 
this House—one who has been three times Secretary of State 
—who has been Secretary of State in each department—who 
was Prime Minister of England for a long term—one who is 
associated with the memory of great principles—who is be- 
a bodies of his countrymen—who was the leader 
ofa 
ordinate 
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historic party—condescends now to accept a sub- | 

office under one who is not only a Minister not 
entitled to the confidence of the country—(/oud and continued 
cheering)—but who was his ancient and inveterate political 
Opponent, and whom only four years ago he rose and de- 
nonneed in this House (he talks of connivance!) as a con- 








" |mons? Idid not act alone—I did not betray—I did not 
ance illustrious name. (Cheers.) ‘his I plainly tell the | desert—I did not surrender the confidence party with 
noble lord, I have now endeavonred to vindicate myself | which I have been connected. (Loud cheers.) .My right 
from the attack which the noble lord has made upon me, | honourable friend (Sir G. Grey) who has just spoken has, 
but there is one subject upon which I do not wrieh to be |I think, given you a testimonial that I did not surrender 


mistaken, and I therefore repeat that the noble lord is in | the confidence of that party ; and the man I naturally went 





Je emmtentional, I have no doubt—in stating that I ever | to consult on that occasion was not one who had been eon- 
fo sti House when a vote in favour of the Jews was called | stantly my enemy, and one in whom I could have no po- 
: (Loud cheers.) litical confidence. The man whom I went to consult was 


To this ‘ , cluded | my Lord Lansdowne—(great cheering)<and I found with 
meee teed a “¥ an mene | him a right ‘honourable frend of mine, as distinguished for 
by the forms of the House. Sir | hi d et Snel this’ Meuse 
one of his old colleagues, rose up to | ¥i8 talent and character as any member 
defend him : and : nek elth t 5 chaste akon (ue Mr. Macaulay. (Cheers.) I think I shall betray no 
he said that printing e-vatiig ee ae aeli “". | confidence when I state what passed atthat interview. I 
et the course taken by Mr. Disraeli was ‘asked Lord Lansdowne whether, supposing Lord A 

of one calculated to elevate the tone and character | were to have a mission from her Majesty to form a Govern- 
the House, He rated Mr. Disraeli for his violent | ment, he thought I could be a member of the Cabinet of 
and unprovoked attack upon Lord John, followed by | Lord Aberdeen, and whether he thought it my duty to 
4 still more violent personal attack “ made with a | become a member of it? We discussed various contin- 
ce of manner and gesture and an acrimony gencies, and Lord Lansdowne ended with declaring that, in 
ranily Witnessed in former displays upon the part of = ke my Cred chee Ru Macenlay do. 
6 go AT aa a e ic | under Lord Aberdeen. oud cheers. . - 
inveetiee ren dee cash <= — =. | clared his opinion still ay strongly. ‘I ik you oe 

Lord " 2 wie afraid of responsibilities; but you never will have mcu 
John Russell. | so awful a reaponstbillty as you will incur if-you do not lend 
The Tight hon. ‘ gentleman’ has accused my noble friend | your utmost assistance in forming a Government at the 

¢ ining to throw over his former colleagues, and of lend- | present moment.’ (Cheers.) 1 consulted others, and a 

oe to those who have been opposed to him all his | them my right honourable friend who has just spoken, 

’ 


he has denied that the noble lord, in taking that | they were all of opmion that the best mode of forming a 
Course, Was actuated by any patriotic motives. He has | Government was by uniting the Whig party with the party 
Sccnsed ! noble friend of taking a course of which his | of the remaining friends of Sir R. Peel, who were then ready 
Past life, from the commencement of his Parliament: ry | to accept office under Lord Aberdeen, With regard to Lord 


Career, is the best refutation ; and I trust that when the ' Aberdeen personally, I must say I have always been on terms 


of private friendship with him. I have alwa 

his i shonpatert andl atont have kod. conten Seat 

of his conduct in the Forei ing the Administra- 

tion of Sir Robert Peel, I have said that, in 

Many respects to that Government, I could not that on 
the country 


n by Lord Aberdeen. 
testimony to the conduct of Lord Aberdeen sy 
Opposition. (Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman 
to say that when I —~ of my noble friend near 
being the Minister of Austria, or of France. 
of Prussia, I alluded to Lord Aberdeen, 
allusion. I meant no such allusion; but I t 
Bann yore tee hye oe formed in thi 
—composed, no doubt, of foreigners—m 
the Minister of England alone, and not of uny 
——— I maintain that sentiment to this 
at my noble friend, as Foreign Minister of 
upheld to the highest point the honour and interests of 
country. (Cheers.) But, Sir, the question was 
being as I ne ey ee i 
prey, impossible to a Ministry of the 
Peel, and unwise, if not impossible. 
Government in the hands of a E- i 
the confidence of the House of q 
inion, did not deserve that confidence—( 
Ministerial bernches)—whether the men 
together on the greatest question which for 
divided yay question between 
tion and free trade—w the men who had 
together on that question might not confer on 
tions and enter into office together. (Cheers. 
many of my former colleagues to w 
P : there were some to whom office 
and declined; but, with 
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to beth one and 
having the highest opinion of that —having acted with 
them all my life—f felt sure that if they found their prin- 


ciples were the principles of the Government, if 
that which they considered a liberal course adopted, 
ie = Sonal of the Whig | 
nas always D characteristic of t i ‘ 
which re so acknowledged and declared by Me Burkenaf 
they saw that those principles were the principles of the 
Administration, whether they held office or not themselves 
would be of no consideration, but they would as heartily 
as willingly give their support te a Government so constituted 
as if they t lves formed a part of it. (L roe 
And, Sir, I have not been deceived in the men with whom 
had acted. (Cheers.) I could not, indeed, have formed an 
Administration from which they could have been excluded; 
but the Administration of Lord Aberdeen was naturally 
formed, in great of those with whom he had acted, end 
since the formation of the present Government upon all 
general principles of domestic policy we have . 
( cheers.) I cannot, of course, pretend, after what has 
passed to-night, that we have been generally successful in 
the measures that we have pro . I think we are en- 


gaged at present in a most difficult task apart ora 


me 
i 
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measures of reform of Parliament, of oaths, er of 
purposes, Should I be of opinion that the conduct of the 

1s not safe in the hands of the present Government—that 
that Government is not carrying on the war with the vigour 
which makes war successful, and with a view to a peace 
which alone could be safe and honourable, from that moment 
I should cease to be a member of it. (Loud cheers.) But, 
Sir, considering that that is the great and the pressing ques- 
tion of the country, no taunts of the right hon. gentleman 
would make me leave the Government with which Ten con- 
nected—a position, God knows, of more labour and anxiety 
than.of any pleasure, profit, or emolument. (Hear, hear, 
and cheers) I repeat that, unless I were convinced that 
the present Government is not more likely than any Govern- 
ment which could be formed to carry on the war successf{ 
and to conclude it by an honourable peace, I should c@ase to 
be one of its members; but, so long as I have that opini 

I shall trust to the House und tothe country for putting @ 
fair interpretation upon my conduct. (Loud cheers.) I rely 
upon that justice of a country which, while it is most-en- 
lightened, is, at the same time, sometimes misled with eg 
to the conduct of public men. I rely upon that justice whi 
hardly ever fails to construe rightly the actions of public 
men.” (Loud and continued cheering.) 

Here ended the combat; and it was now for the 
spectators of the fray to make comments. Mr. Os- 
BORNE reminded Mr. Disraeli that in 1849 he was 
absent from a division on the Jewish claims; and 
that in 1850 he voted against them, Di 
the attack Mr. Diszanii explained that he was. 
great part of 1849; and that his vote in 1850 must 
have been upon a cross-divisien. Mr. Osborne 
offered him Hansard, but he declined ‘to take 1t. 
Mr. Waxpote defended Mr. Disraeli’s > 
and questioned Lord John’s account of the princi 
on which Lord Derby’s Government was founded. 
Mr. Braicut made a smart attack upon Lord John, 
who, he said, had come out of the = with some 
scars. He firmly believed that Lord John joined 
Lord Aberdeen from the purest motives; but the 
Government was not one that could act for the wel- 
fare of the country. It was only the financial mea- 
sures of Mr. Gladstone that had saved them; bus 
upon every other matter Government did not lead 
Lord John did not lead the House, Their best mear 
sures are unceremoniously kicked overboard; and i 
cannot be said that Lord John led the Hous last 
week upon the Oaths Bill. 

“ But if the Government of Lord Aberdeen Fier | 
upon such patriotic principles, and if the noble lord 

t Government with such honourable views, if the noble 

held 





has been a failure, and that the whole of the 
out with regard to what was to be done in 
| the country by that union of men, hitherto 


lord finds out, after eighteen months, that the 
for 
b * . 
politics, have failed, then I am not quite sure ie wit 
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not be the duty of the noble lord and of his pa- 

triotic now as they were eighteen months to endeavour 

at no distant time to form some other combination that ma: 
ibly be more successful.” (Jronical cheers and laughter. 

If Mr. Disraeli, instead of resigning when beaten, 
had involved the country in a war, might have 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer now; for Ministers 
not having the confidence of the House, say that 
having involved the country in a war, they are bound 
not to quit the Sovereign. 

“T do not mean to say that there is no force in the argu- 
ment that men who have engaged the country in war ought 
to have the responsibility of fighting it through, but it is 
one of the most perilous siesipies that can be admitted in 
this House to say that a Ministry, however reckless, unprin- 
cipled, and unfitted for office, have, merely by some cause of 
concealed and mi stood dipl y, to involve this 
country in a contest with some foreign country, and then to 
say, ‘your majorities go for an oy our Reform Bills, 
= Education Bills, your Oaths a, your Settlement 

ill, and other things that we once thought so necessary for 
a Government in this country and for your Parliamentary 
system, must now go for pene We will not pass a single 
measure of any kind except what refers to taxation; and 
yet, having led the country into this war, Parliament must 
support us, and we shall be able to defy any man.’ ” 

The Parliamentary system was to be sacrificed to 
this war. He saw no clearness in our foreign policy; 
he saw our ally denounced two years ago by Cabinet | 
Ministers, in possession of Rome, Athens, Paris, and 
Constantinople; but he saw no ground on which 
Ministers can ask for the confidence of Parliament 
or the country. (Opposition cheers.) 

Sir Joun Paxineton, delighted at the speech of 
Mr. Bright, repeated it; and then, reading out of 
Hansard, showed that, in 1850, Mr. Disraeli voted, 
not against the admission of the Jews into Parlia- 
ment, but against taking their case into consideration 
the next session. The long and heated debate was 
wound up smoothly by Mr. Grapstong, who mainly 

rotested against Mr. Bright’s absurd rendering of 
rd John Russell’s speech. What Lord John had 
said was that the great questions of the session are 
questions of peace and war, and upon these the 
House has not shown a want of confidence in the 
Government. He also vindicated Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government from the charge of legislative impotence 
by naming the great measures of last session. At 
the tail of his speech he explained how it is that 
measures make no progress 

“These matters ought not to be mentioned otherwise 
than in self-defence, but I trust it is not improper to men- 
tion them; for after all it is impossible to separate, in a 

uestion of this kind, the question of the credit of the 

overnment from the question of the credit and character of 
the House of Commons. It was the feeling of the House ot 
Commons that enabled the Government last year to conduct 
the legislative business of the country, and if, during the 
present year, the results have been diferent, I appeal to 
your sense of justice to wait a little, to consider adhe it 
is owing to carelessness, or neglect, or want of competence, 
or whether it is owing to that profound change which seems 
to pass upon the temper of the people and which passes upon 
the temper of the Legislature,which you may trace every night 
inevery discussion of the House, when the energies of the coun- 
try have been drawn upon for a tremendous external stru gele, 
and when the means so applied have been diverted from 
peacefal purposes, as in former years they have been; but 
which in future years God grant they may never be again.” 
(Loud cheers.) 

The motions for withdrawing the bills were all 
agreed to; and the debate was over. 


MINISTER OF WAR. 

Mr. Drummonp asked Lord John Russell whether 
it was the intention of her Majesty’s Ministers to 
take any steps towards placing the whole of the 
military resources of this country under the manage- 
ment of one responsible Minister ? (Loud cries of 
“ Hear hear.”) 

Lord Joun Russet: “The important question to 
which the hon. gentleman refers has been under the 
consideration of the Government. No positive de- 
cision has been come to yet, but as soon as the de- 
cision is arrived at, I will inform the House.” 


OCCUPATION OF GREECE. 

Mr. Monckton Miznes put a question to Lord 
John Russell regarding the truth of the report that 
an Anglo-French division was about to occupy 
Greece, Lord Jonun Russext replied as follows:— 


“We have not received any account of the occupation of 
any part of the Greek territory by the forces of the Allied 
Powers; but it is perfectly true that a force, consisting of 
about 6000 men, has been sent from France with instruc- 
tions to oocupy the Piraeus; and her Majesty’s Government, 
in entire conjunction with that of France, have desired that 
a regiment of infantry which left this country about a week 
ago, should likewise occupy the Pirseus. The cause of this 
measure on the part of the Allied Powers is the intelligence 
that they have received repeatedly that, by the connivance 
of the Government, Greek ‘officers have been endea- 





reek 
vouring to raise insurrections in the Turkish provinces ad- 
joining Greece, and that in some instances such has been 
found to be the case. Besides, there has lately been found a 
document in the possession of a military officer who was 
taken during the late Greek insurrection, which shows that 
members of the Greek Government were cognisant of the 
attempts made in the late insurrection, and even that a sug- 
— was made that Greek regiments should be sent from 


| 
| 


insurgents in the Turkish territories. This was one only 
of very many instances which show that members of the 
Greek Government, instead of acting with that faith which 
the Governmeut of Turkey has ever shown towards Greece 
since her recognition as an independent state, have been 
endeavouring, contrary to the faith of treaties and to the 
obligations of a neighbouring Power, to raise insurrections 
against the Sultan, and to carry fire and sword into his 
territories. Such being the case, the Governments of Eng- 
land and France have thought it necessary to send forces to 
occupy the Pirmus. If the King of Greece disapproves, as 
we have been repeatedly told, of these attempts to violate 
the duties of a neighbouring power, the King of Greece will 
find, in the protection of the forees—(laughter)—which have 
been sent from England and France, a means of compelling 
his people to observe the faith of treaties. If the forces that 
have been sent out shall be found to be insufficient for that 

urpose, further measures will be resorted to. ( Cheers.) 
It as been stated in France that there is no intention of 
declaring war against Greece; but we mean to take care 
that the Government of Greece shall not be secretly or 
avowedly the ally of Russia in the present war—(cheers)— 
without taking means which, we trust, will be sufficient to 
prevent that covert or avowed war against Turkey being 
carried on by Greece.” ( Cheers.) 

LETTERS TO THE FLEETS. 

Sir James GranaM, in reply to a question, stated 
the postal arrangements that have been made in 
reference to the fleets in the Baltic and Black Sea. 

“ On every Tuesday a mail was made up in London for the 
Baltic. A messenger was sent every Tuesday evening to 
Belgium with the mail in order to have it carried by a ship 
for the Baltic. Orders have been sent to Sir Charles Napier 
to send a steam-boat every Friday to meet the messenger 
from London. That messenger will convey all the officers’ 
letters not exceeding half an ounce in weight upon payment 
of 8d. for each letter, The British postage is 3}d., the 
Belgian 1d., and the Prussian 33d., making 8d. altogether. 
The English Post-office can of course have no control over 
the Prussian rates of postage, which are a matter of treaty 
between the twe Governments. That is with respect to the 
officers’ letters. Seamen’s or soldiers’ letters will be for- 
warded by this route for 5d. each letter—the British postage 
being 4d., the Belgian 1d., and the Prussian 33d. The 
British rate of postage has been reduced to 4d., in order to 
carry out as far as possible the spirit of the Act of Purlia- 
ment which prescribes that the letters of sailors and seamen, 
sent by British conveyances, shall be charged at as low a 
tate as possible. In addition to this special mail every 
Tuesday, every ship, in the service of her Majesty, going to 
the Baltic, conveys mails from England to the Baltic fleet at 
the following rates—officers’ letters, not exceeding half an 
ounce, 6d., soldiers’ and seamen’s letters 1d. each. There 
were three mails at these rates sent off in the month of 
March, three in the month of April, and five in the month of 
May. Arrangements had been made with Sir Charles 
Napier to send a ship to England once a fortnight for 
letters to the fleet under his command. Notice was given 
at the General Post-office of the particular day on which 
a ship would sail with letters for the fleet. The arrange- 
ments made with regard to the conveyance of letters to and 
from the fleet in the Black Sea were somewhat different. 
By a treaty entered into between the English and French 
Governments, every facility had been given by the French 
Government for the conveyance of English letters by way of 
Marseilles to Constantinople. Mails were made up in Lon- 
don six times each month for the purpose of being conveyed 
to the fleet in the Black Sea. British soldiers and sailors 
had an opportunity of corresponding with their relations in 


had of corresponding with their relations in France, through 
the medium of the French packets. A letter not more than 
a quarter of an ounce in weight would be carried for 3d. 
The French Government reckoned the postage by the quarter 
ounce, and an English letter exceeding that weight would be 
charged 6d. He believed that the difference between the 
rates of letters for the Baltic and the Black Sea would be 
found not to be so great as it might at first sight appear to 
be. In fact he believed that the rates were pretty nearly the 
same. 


vessel in the service of her Majesty, could be made use of for 
that purpose. In fact, no opportunity would be omitted for 
forwarding letters to the fleets. The best way of directing 
these letters was to superscribe them simply thus:—‘ Sea- 
man’s {letter—to be Renacied to the Baltic,’ or ‘ to the 
Black Sea.’ ” 
THE OATHS QUESTION. 
On the last stage of the Common Law Procedure 


be substituted for an oath at the discretion of the 
judge, there arose some interesting discussion ; 
Lord Camppett, the Lord Cuancetnor, and Lord 
BrovuGuamM vindicating the clause, and Lord St. 
Leonarp’s attacking it. The arguments of the last- 
named peer were these. He thought that where a 
man was, in the face of the world, joined to a certain 
religious sect, knowing what was professed by that 
sect, you properly gave way to his religious scruples, 
with a guarantee that they were conscientiously 
entertained, and were not assumed for the conve- 
nience of the moment. If, however, you permitted a 
man to make an affirmation upon his mere statement 
there and then that he had a religious scruple to | 
taking an oath, you were giving up an immense | 
security which the law had hitherto given you. 
How was a judge to get at the genuine feelings of a | 
man’s heart and know what his religious scruples | 
really were? ‘The restriction which limited the | 
affirmation at the discretion of the judge was there- 
fore no guard at all, but adelusion. Then, again, 





thens to the frontier, with the view of their being dis- 
banded, so as to become the nucleus of a force for the Greek 


this bill was confined to the courts of common law. 


England on the same terms as the French soldiers and sailors | 


The letters of soldiers and seamen would also be sent | 
to Malta, by way of Southampton, for 1d., which was the | 
customary rate. From Malta they would be carried to the | 
place of their destination as soon as a ship-of-war, or other | 


Bill, one clause of which permits an affirmation to | 


| university itself. 


we eo 


In the criminal courts and in the Coun Court 
man would be forced to take an oath, vies 4 
religious scruples were. The noble and learned | 
opposite had rejoiced that equity was to be pl 
tered in courts of common law. Y, in courts 
equity after this bill passed litigants would still “ 
compelled to swear as hitherto, so that on one gj 
Westminster-hall a man would be bound tos ” 
the law now stood, while upon the other he voll 4 
relieved from swearing according to the provisions -¢ 


this bill. 

The Lorp Cuancettor said there was a 
in all the reasoning he had eyer heard y fallacy 
subject of oaths. It was always Ssenent the 
taking the oath was the privilege of the wi as if 
and not the right of the suitor. He, for Fone 
suitor in a case, wanted testimony, Suppose th as 
was only one human being who could establish his 
right, and that man, by a mistaken notion that j 
was improper and irreligious, should refuse to take 
the oath. Why was he, the suitor, to suffer 
such a man was over-scrupulous and OVer-consgj. 
entious? He (the Lord Chancellor) had never hearj 
an answer to this argument. It was quite obvious 
that the party primarily to be considered was not 
the witness, but the man who wanted the testimon 
of the witness. With regard to the i rag, | 
this bill on the subject of oaths, his nobleand lena 
friend (Lord St. Leonard’s) asked what security you 
| had that a man who said he had conscientious — 
| ples against taking an oath really entertained those 
| scruples? Why, what security had you when a 
/man said he was a Quaker or a Separatist, or that 
|he was once a Quaker or a Separatist, and still re. 
| tained conscientious scruples? In such a case ag 
| this his affirmation would be sustained; and had 
| they not exactly the same security when a man gaj 
'“Tam not a Quaker or a Separatist, but I havea 
| conscientious scruple against taking an oath?” Jp 
| such cases as these a man’s countenance was a pi 
| good test of whether he was going to speak the 

truth or not, and it was only because men who came 
forward in this way were very scrupulous, and, there. 
fore, likely to tell the truth, that they did not save 
themselves from trouble by taking the oath. 

Lord Brovcuam observed that instances had come 
within his knowledge of the cruel injustice inflicted 
upon parties from their being deprived of essential 
evidence by reason of the conscientiousness as to 
oaths of the persons prepared with such evidence— 
the over-scrupulousness, as some thought fit to term 
it, yet without the shadow of justice. To 
that term to the conscientiousness of our neighbour 
was to assume that he was wrong and we right, an 
assumption which was the ground of all intolerance, 
of all persecution. To say that such a person is 
over-scrupulous because he differs from us in opinion, 
and that parties shall be deprived of the benefit of 
his testimony because of the difference of opinion, 
was a cruel injustice. ‘That, further, persons should 
be liable to imprisonment, even for an_ indefinite 
time, because, from conscientious scruples, they re 
fused to bear testimony in the manner required bya 
court, was one of the most monstrous pieces of in- 
| justice and cruelty combined of which a Legislature 
| had ever been guilty. 

The bill was then read a third time, 

On the question that the bill do pass, Lord St. 
| LEonARD’s proposed the omission of the 21st clause 
| relating to the dispensing with oaths. The House 
| divided. The numbers were,—for the clause, 41; 
| against, 31; majority for the clause, 10. ‘The bill 
was then passed. 


- 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
The bill for reforming the University of Oxford was 
| again taken up in committee at the point, clause 26, 
| where progress was reported at the previous sitting. 
, Clause 26 confers upon any member of convocation 
lof acertain standing the power of opening private 
halls, Mr. Ewart moved, as an amendment, that 
| the privilege of opening halls be extended to all resi- 
ident householders, The Cuaxcerror of the Ex- 
CHEQUER opposed the amendment, remarking 
one of the consequences of its adoption would be to 
compel the corporation of Oxford to add consider- 
ably to its police force. The committee ought not 
to break up tie existing mode of discipline in the 
university. On a division, the amendment was nega 
tived by 112 to 41. 

Mr. Goutsurn moved the omission of the words 
which confer upon the students who matriculate 
such private halls all the privileges of the univerdy. 
He thought the better course would be to lees 
establishment of private halls to the decision of : 
Mr. RouspeLt PALMER thought 
these hails would supply a want, and in the mg 
way. The original clause was supported by 
Joux Ressert and Sir Wittram Heatucote, 2 
opposed by Sir Joun Paxryeton and Mr. WALPOLE: 
On a division, the amendment was negatived by 
to 113. The clause was then agreed to; 
clause 27. 

On the question that the Chairman report progress, 
Lord Joun Russett mentioned that the a 
ment intended to introduce considerable changes 19 
the remaining parts of the bill; changes that wo 
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more particularly to the colleges. He did not 
pers ther state their aaane, but promised to have 
inted, and to give ample time for their con- 

we a The Chairman then reported progress. 
ance or TRoors.—The Duke of NewcastLe, 
és to some observations from the Earl of ELLEN- 
ip answer said the correspondence between Lord Raglan 
BOROUGH, St. Arnaud was perfectly authentic. He would 
t the statement he had made on a former occasion, 
only repens g troops serving in the East had been most 
that her wided with every means of transport, so far as the 
amply pro : poy h did not think the circumstance 
ie having been borrowed in the Bosphorus from 
the French, foc the purpose of disembarkation, by 
our allies a conclusive proof to the contrary. In conse- 
oF ment the necessity which existed for sending from this 
= two of the largest fleets that ever left our shores, it 
ne ee advisable that the large land force which had 
b e to the Fast should be conveyed, not in vessels of 
- at in,vessels hired fur the purpose, which had been 
war, bat em in commerce. These vessels, of course, 
Peet flat d boats, which were necessary for the 
" nbarkation of troops engaged in military operations. 
seer reach troops had been conveyed chicfly in vessels of 
which were provided with flat-bottomed boats, and 
va occasion referred to in General Brown's letter, the 
French authorities very courteously placed some of them at 
our disposal. The House, however, might rely upon it that 
mn provision was made for the embarkation and disem- 
fe our troops in cases of emergency in the Black 
Sea, This was a matter which had been maturely con- 
sidered, and only this day a letter had been received from 
‘Admiral Boxer, under whose command the transport service 


had been placed, stating that every necessary provision had | 


been made for the safe and rapid disembarkation of troops 
on any given point. 


Mannix THE Navy.— The Duke of Newcastie moved | 


the third reading of the Manning of the Navy Bill. The Earl 
of HARDWICKE repeated his objections to the bill, contending 


that as its provisions stood the duties of prize-agents could 
not be ly discharged. He moved amendments taking 
away retrospective operation of the bill with regard to 


agents, and securing to the officers and crews of her Ma- | 


's ships the riglit to appoint their own agents. The 
bade of EWCASTLE contended that no case had been made 
out for the proposed amendments, and that they were only 
calculated to raise doubts where none existed. Lord 
BroveHaM recommended words to be inserted with the 
view of avoiding doubts, and he eulogised the services of the 
navy and prize-agents. 


House then divided on the first amendment. The | 


numbers were—for the amendment, 34; against it, 47; 
majority against, 13. ‘The bill passed. 

fos baceks Britt. —On os motion for going into 

committee on the Railway and Canal Traffic Regulation Bill, 
Lord Campsew said, he had consulted with his brother 
jadges in respect to this bill, and they were unanimously of 
opinion that the duties sought to be imposed upon them 
were not judicial duties. The great majority felt they were 
not properly competent to perform them. 
were to be put upon the common-law judges, he suggested 
that they should be limited to the Court of Common Pleas 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR said the duties proposed to be 
placed upon the judges were, as nearly as possible, the same 
as they now discharged in cases which went to trial. 
the same time, he had no olsjection to limit them to the 
Common Pleas. Lord SranLey of ALDERLEY also as- 
sented to this alteration. After a few words from Earl 
Fitzwituiam, the House went into committee; and the 
clauses, with amendments, having been agreed to, the bill 
was 

Busixess OF THE Hovse.—Sir Joun PAKINGTON, as 
chairman of the Select Committee on Business, moved the 
committee's resolutions. Their object is to facilitate public 
business by saving time. Chiefly they relate to proceedings 
in committees of the whole House, and abolish several stages 
on which the Speaker has hitherto been in the habit of for- 
mally putting the question that such and such a thing should 
be done. The most important resolution adopted was that 
several bills standing for committal on the same day might be 
taken in suceession in, the same cominittee, provided no ob- 
jection was taken by any member to any bill about to be 
brought under consideration. , 

ped og practice is for the speaker to leave the chair 
on the House going into coinmittee upon a bill, his place 
being taken by the Chairman of Committees. When ali the 
clauses have been separately considered, he leaves the chair ; 
the Speaker resumes his seat; and the committee of the 
Whole House becomes the House again, That process is 
repeated on every bill. The object of the resolution is to 
Save the time occupied in the change. 

Another resolution was rejected without a division. It 
was that the House should adjourn from Friday to Monday, 
motion far course, unless otherwise ordered, On this 
Go or dourament statements are made, sometimes by 

vernment, sometimes by members, of an important na- 
this a all Sides there came obj -ctions to abolishing 
b i ee Mr. Briaur leading the way, and followed 
Y Mtr. DisRarit and Lord Joun Russect. The resolu- 
ton was, therefore, withdrawn. 








NAVAL ACTIONS IN THE BALTIC. 
— EXPLOIT OF THE ARROGANT AND HECLA. 
He Arrogant has been detached from the fleet for a 
considerable time, employed in reconnoitering the 
aa posts and shores about Hango Bay. While 
employed, the Hecla, commanded by Capt. Hall, 
: hose services in the China war are so well known, 
. her. Both ships planned a little expedition of 
no which has turned out quite a gallant 


The two ships proceeded up a narrow river, and 


But if such duties | 


At | 








on anchoring on the evening of the 19th instant, the 
enemy, from behind a high sand bank, in a thickly- 
wooded place, fired upon one of the boats, which was 
at that time pulling at a distance of from six to 
eight hundred yards from the shore, round shot also 
striking the Hecla. Both ships beat to quarters, 
cast loose their guns, loaded with shot and shell, 
which they poured into the wood, and against the 
sand barricade, whence the enemy was quickly dis- 
lodged. ‘The vessels were not further molested that 
evening—the anchorage was shifted for the night, 
and all made snug, with watches posted. 

At twoin the morning both ships again weighed, 
the Hecla leading, both ships’ companies standing by 
their guns. After about three hours quietly feeling 
their way along the intricate navigation of the 
river, both ships came suddenly within range of an 
enemy’s battery. ‘The Hecla opened fire, which was 
quickly answered from the fort; the promontory 
upon which stood the battery was crowded with 
soldiers, fine stalwart-looking fellows, with long grey 
coats, and spiked steel helmets glittering in the sun. 
While the battery was firing upon the Hecla, the 
Arrogant let fly a whole broadside amongst the 
soldiery. A troop of horse artillery, when the smoke 
| cleared off, was observed scampering away. <A pro- 
longed and heavy fire of musketry now ensued from 
the wood, and Minié balls fell thick on board both 
| ships. The Arrogant now got aground within 
twenty yards of the battery. However, before 
| attempting to haul the ship off, the encmy’s guns 
were dismounted by a broadside, and the ship was 
| then got off in safety. On passing the fort where 
the guns had been dismounted, a terrible sight was 
witnessed—gun-carriages blown to fragments, guns 
dismounted, helmets and knapsacks strewed about 
without owners. 
| The town of Eckness now opened, and there lay 
the ships, the objects of the expedition. The Ar- 
rogant was obliged to anchor here, as the water was 
shallow; the Hlecla proceeded on, but another bat- 
tery now opened fire upon her. The Arrogant, 
swung broadside on, kept up a cannonade, while 
the Hecla passed, firing shells on the enemy as she 
did so, ran up alongside of a barque, took her in 
tow, and steamed away with her, to the horror of 
the inhahitants. When this little expeditionary 
force was returning they were joined by the Daunt- 
less, she having been sent on by the commander-in- 
chief to ascertain the cause and source of the firing, 
which was distinctly audible as the squadron steamed 
into Hango-roads. ‘The Hecla had several shot 
through her funnel, steam-pipe, and hull, one shot 
| passing right through the ship’s side. The round- 
shot and shell went over thé Arrogant. Both ships 
were studded with Minié balls. The Arrogant had 
one man shot through the heart, and a man wounded 
by a bullet in the navel, which ball went through his 
intestines, and passed out at his back. He lived 
until yesterday. Both were very good men. The 
Hecla had one man shot or drowned while wounded. 

Captain Hall was resolved not to leave without 
carrying back some military trophy. He gallantly 
landed with his marines, threw them out as skir- 
mishers, while himself and a party of men hoisted 
| one gun (an iron one) into his boat, and placed it on 

board the Hecla. 

The Arrogant and Hecla, with their prize in tow, 
joined the fleet on the 2lst. The Commander-in- 
Chief hoisted the signal, “ Well done Arrogant and 
Hecla.” The flag-ship manned the rigging; her 
example was followed by several other ships—all of 
whom gave the heroes three hearty cheers. 











The following is a somewhat detailed account of 
the bombardment of Hango forts:— 

“Tn the afternoon of the 22d; the Dragon, Captain 
Wilcox, was ordered to take up a position close by 
an island, where a buoy had been previously laid 
down. This position flanked the principal fort, Gus- 
tavus Svard, and only two guns evidently, out of 
the many that mounted the walls, could be trained 
to bear upon her. The vessel was now ordered, by 
signal from the flag-ship, to try range of guns. She 
immediately opened fire. After the second or third 
shot the fort replied. The ship and fort thus con- 
tinued the engagement for about three and a half 
hours, during which several of the Dragon’s shells 
burst right over the centre of the fort, and must have 
caused severe loss. Two of the shells which struck 
the walls did considerable mischief, smashing up 

| one of the embrasures. The engagement was not 
a rapid one, on the contrary, a slow and steady fire 
was maintained on both sides. The Magicienne 
was ordered, somewhat later in the day, to a corre- 
sponding position on the opposite side of the small, 
narrow, rocky island in question, and opened an effec- 
tive fire upon one of the masked batteries on the 
land side, into which she threw several shells. ‘The 
battery replied with shell, and, it is thought, with 
red-hot shot, but the Magicienne was evidently out 
of range. The Basilisk next joined the group. The 
Hecla, Captain Hall, was engaging the fort Gustavus 
Adolphus. Several of her shot and shell told with 
great effect. All the shots from the fort against the 





— eee 


Hecla fell short. The Hecla remained at her anchor- 
age for the night. The other steamers were recalled 
about half-past four. The guns of the forts must 
have been worked at extreme elevation. The fire 
was therefore rather a plunging one, and but little 
ricochet in consequence. The Dragon alone had re 4 
casualties—one man killed and another wo > 
She was struckthree or four times.” 


A letter received from Hango, dated the 24th, 
gives an interesting account of the recent movements 
of the fleet :— 


“ My despatch of the 16th instant from Gottland informed 
you of the main division of the English fleet, her with 
the French screw line-of-battle ship Austerlits, being in the 
vicinity of the Island of Gottska Sando—off which they had 
been cruising for some days previously. Having received the 
provisions from the steam-transport Hol and placed 
on board her, for conveyance to England, invalids, super- 
numeraries, &e., the fleet proceeded in a northerly direction. 
On the 17th, Rear-Admiral Corry was detached from the 
fleet on particular service, taking under orders the weather 
column, comprising the flag-ship the Neptune, 120, Monarch, 
84, Boscawen, 70, Prince om 90, Cumberland, 70, to- 

ether with the James Watt, 91, of the centre column; the 
Royal George, 120, and Ajax, 58, of the lee column, leaving 
in company with the Commander-in-Chief nine sail of the 
line and one steam-frigate of the first class. The squadron 
of observation, consisting of several paddle-wheel and screw- 
steamers, under the orders of Rear-Admiral Plumridge, are 
constantly separated from the main body of the fleet, for the 
purpose of intercepting any of the enemy's vessels which, 
perchance, may be proceeding down the Baltic Sea inte the 
Great or Little Belts. The fleet was becalmed in the even- 
ing, and signalled to rendezvous at Hango. 

“On the 18th, at noon, the lighthouse on the island of 
Outo was made, bearing N.N.E. 20 miles, the latitude being 
59 deg. 25 min. N., and long. 21 deg. 10min. E. The 
Cressy, 80, Captain R. L. Warren, and St. Jean d’Acre, 
Captain the Hon. H. Keppell, were ordered to proceed in 
chase of two strange sails. They proved to be merchant 
vessels, freighted with spirits and plank for English ports, 
and having sailed from Russian ports prior to the 15th 
instant, the date fixed on by the order in council of the 15th 
of April, as the limit to which the enemy’s vessels would be 
permitted to convey articles of merchandise, not contraband 
of war, to any ports in the United Kingdom, they were al- 
lowed to proceed on their voytge. Another of those dense 
fogs, so prevalent in the Baltic at a of the year, set 
in early in the morning of the 19th, and continued until noon 
—the flag-ships Duke of Wellington and Edinburgh in the 
meanwhile firing guns every half-hour to denote position. A 
seaman of the latter ship fell overboard, but was saved. 
the evening the ships were ordered to prepare for coming to 
an anchor. 

“ At 5 am. of the 20th, Hango Island, the northern point 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Finland, was observed, The 
St. George, 120, Captain H. Eyres, joined the main body of 
the fleet for the first time. The Dauntless, 33, Captain 
Ryder, made her number, communicated with the - 
mander-in-Chief, and was ordered to keep a good look-out in 
the offing. The Duke of Wellington, 131, and Edinburgh, 
58, got up steam, and stood in for the roadstead of Hango. 
The Edinburgh, preceded by the Lightning as pioneer, 
steamed direct for the batteries, followed by the Duke of 
Wellington, the Blenhcim in tow of the Basilisk, Hogue in 
tow ot the Gorgon, and Cressy in tow of the Dragon. 
By noon, these ships were at anchor off the fortress 
of Gustafsvarn, at a distance from it of about two 
miles. The St. George, Princess Royal, St. Jean d’Acre, 
&c., were then taken in tow by the paddle steamers, and by 
sunset the whole of the ships in company with the com- 
mander-in-chief, and consisting of nine sail-of-the-line, one 
steain-frigate of the first class, and four paddle-wheel steam- 
sloops, had anchored abreast the fortifications of Hango. In 
the meanwhile the store-ship Tyne, Master Commander J. 
‘Tucker, arrived with stores and ammunition for the flee 
and a Russian barque was captured outside the roadst 
by one of the steam cruisers. With Admiral Corry’s division 
of Dago, the main body of the fleet, with the commander-in- 
chief at Hango—the various steam frigates, &c., cruising 
between the two points—a most effective blockade of the 
Gulf of Finland is established, and the advanced squadron 
of paddle-wheel and screw stenm-sloops, under the orders 
of Rear-Admiral Plumridge, dispersed in various quarters, 
must capture any of the enemy’s vessels entering or leaving 
the Baltic.” 











The Russian account of these operations, pub- 
lished in the veracious Jnvalide Russe and Gazette de 
St. Petersbourg of the 24th ult., is as follows:— 


“We have this instant received two re from the 
commander of the forces in Finland, dated May 20 and 21, 
on the opening of hostilities in the Gulf of Finland, which, 
thanks to God and the intrepidity of our troops, have been 
signalised by fresh success for the Russian arms. 

“In his first report, Lieutenant-General Rokassooski an- 
nounces that on the 20th of May 17 English screw two- 
deckers approached Hangoudd, and there came to anchor; 
on the evening before, two screw frigates and one steamboat, 
also English, had approached the strait of Witsand, between 
the island of Hull-ae and the shore of the peninsula of Han- 
goudd, near the canal leading to the town of Eckenass, and 
had commenced cannonading the battery erected near the 
narrows of Witsand. 

“In his report of the 2ist, Lieut.-General Rokassooski 
brings to the knowledge of his Majesty the Em , that 
the squadron of the enemy, anchored off Hangéudd, had not 
yet undertaken anything, and the flotilla which showed 
itself near Eckeniiss being boldly received by our troops un- 
der the c d of Lieutenant-General who is 
charged with the command of the detachments of Abo and 








Foie, _was repulsed with loss, and did not dare attack 
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measures immediately, and them: watched. To this and their entire resolution to accomplish the object | coming by mutual “ are undoubtedly 
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having a siateen-oared boat going ahead, which sounded the Mahom an to esco m with @ 
channel at every step: The young officer of the battalion of | ALLEGED RUSSIAN INTRIGUES IN INDIA. servant. 


sharpshooters, Sub-Lieutenant Gulling, to whom this post 
of had been entrusted, taking skilful advantage 
of the wooded nature of the shore, ambushed his marksmen 
in such a manner that they received the boat, when about 
300 paces off, with so well-aimed ‘a fire, that the boat was 
very clearly seen to move back impelled alone by two rowers. 

“ Enco by this first success, our sharpshooters con- 
tinued, at a distance of at least 700 paces, to fire at the 
ships of the enemy, on board of each of which some ten 
men, among those who were in the rigging and on the yard- 
arms, were hit by our bullets, The enemy answered these 
shots with balls of enormous size, shells, and Brapes and 
continued to move on slowly as far as the coast 
which is raised opposite the narrowest part of the Witsand 
Strait, near Hullae, where it stopped towards evening, j 
within the range of hea’ Meanwhile, Lieutenant- 
General Ramzai concentrated the Ist battalion of the Grena- 
dier regiment of Prince Frederick of the Netherlands near 
Lapwick, and reinforced the coast battery of the Witsand 
strait with four pieces of the battery of — No. I of the 
Ist artillery brigade of Grenadiers, which had arrived from 
Abo only a few hours before. “the 4th company of the 
2nd battalion of the same regiment was ordered to support 
the battery, and the 2nd company of Grenadiers, as also a 
company of the battalion of Grenadier Rifles, were scattered 
about on both sides of the battery ; the two last companies of 
the 2nd battalion of the same regiment remained with the 
commander of the latter to defend Eckenass. 

“On the 20th, between four and five a.m., the enemy re- 
commenced his onward movement, but he was stopped for 
nearly an hour by the well-directed fire of the coast battery, 
which did serious damage to his ships, after which these two 
last, opening a murderous and most active fire from all their 

terally covered the shore with grapeshot.. Our 


(From.the Bombay Times.) 


from Bokhara when he was confined there. T 


general and tlie Khan. 


th 





— 
tery was then removed to a tule oe 
ition near the village of Lexswall, and recommenced firing 
tween one and two o'clock. The enemy’s ships, having 
advanced a few hundred paces, stopped, and aithough they 
Were now not more than a verst and a. half (a mile) from 
Etkewase, havin, tained heavy damage, they had not the 
courage to attack the town, and withdrew in the direction of 
the entrance to the Gulf of Puyo. 

“By the testimony of Lieutenant-General Ramaai, the 
sharpshooters and the artillery particularly distinguished 
themselves in this affair, by the accuracy of their aim, and 
their officers, in selecting advantageous positions, contributed 

werfully to its. success; lastly the ks, attached to 

detaehment, transmitted the orders and instructions with 
extreme skill and rapidity. 

“It is impossible to determine exactly the loss of the 
enemy, but.as he was exposed to our concentrated. cross 
fire, it must have been considerable Thanks to the wise 
arrangements of the commanding officers, and to the skill 
that enabled them to take proper advantage of the localities, 
the loss on our side has been very trifling. Among the offieers 
we have unfortunately to regret —_ Dergatcheff, com- 
manding the 2nd battalion of the Grenadier regiment of 
Prinee Frederiek of the Netherlands, who was killed ;. this 
regiment had one man killed and another wounded besides; 
in the artillery two men were killed; in the battalion of 
sharpshooters, one man was severely wounded and three re- 
ceived contusions, Three artiller: s were killed, 

“Having repulsed the enemy from Eckenass, on the 20th 
of May, Lieutenant-General Ramzai sent on the same day a 
part of his detachment to Hangdudd.” 


= 


THE LAST VIENNA PROTOCOL. 


Tire text of that not very definite document the last 
new protocol. It simply places on reeord, according 
to previous agreement, the treaties arrived at by the 
Western Powers and. by Austria and. Prussia, and 
declares that both treaties are in accordance with 
the protocols previously signed at Vienna. The 
document is deseribed in its introduction as the Pro- 
tocol of a Conference held at. the Office for Foreign 
Affiirs at Vienna,,on the 23rd of May, 1854, between 
the representatives of Austria, France, Great Britain, 
and Prussia, and thus reads:— 

“The undersigned plenipotentiaries have held it conform- 
able:to the axrangements contained in the protocol. of the 
Sthof April, temeet in conference to communicate reci- 
procally, and record im one common aet, the conventions 
Condiaded between France and England on the one hand, 
and Austria and. Prussia on the other, upon the 10th and 
20th of April. ively, in the present year. 

ul examination of the aforesaid conventions, 
the undersigned. have unanimously agreed : 
“1. That the. convention: between: France and 
England, as well oo than depot on the 20th of April between 
Austria and Prussia, beth of them, in the relative 
peg a be apply, to secure the maintenance of 

e principle established the series protecols 
} a amen of Vienna, ad . ~ 

“2, That the integrity of the Ottoman Empire,.and the 
evacuation of that portion of its terri hie in asonpiod 
by the Rassian army, are and will continue to bethe eon- 
stant and invariable object of the union of the four Powers, 

‘**3. That, consequently, the acts communicated: and 
annexed to the present protocol correspond to the engages 
ment which the plenipotentiaries had mutually coutencted 








and laws of Khiva till the end of this world! 


foree for twenty years within the Hoorgunj boundary, 
at the distance of one stage from the present boun- 
dary of Russia, for which the Khan of Khiva will 
receive a rent of 10,000 tomans. After the friend- 


ship of both parties has been tried for the space of 
twenty years, the Russians will retire from their can- 
The Russian general, who is: encamped 
with this force within two or three marches from 
Khiva, is by this treaty to retrace his steps after the 
Nowroz festival, and take his station on the stipu- 
These are the articles of the treaty of 
Russia with Khiva, which 1 have read with my 
The King of Bokhara shows great 
civility to the Khiva nobleman, who is accompanied 
by the agent of the Russian general. Nothing had 
transpired as to what his Majesty had done, or 
intended to do, with the said ambassadors, until 
the departure of the messenger to Cabul, whom 
the Ameer has rewarded with 200 rupees for 
his journey over the snowy passes. It is believed 
that the King of Bokhara, who has had a favourable 
impression of Russia from a long period, will attach 
ltimself to that power, since he will be thus saved 
from the incursions of the Khiva ‘ Alomans’ upon 
one side, and the encroachments of the Affghans on 
Dost Mahomed Khan has also ordered 
that an agent on his part should go to the Russian 
general. in company with the ‘ Kokanee,’ under the 
They are to leave Cabul in 


tonments. 


lated spot. 


own eyes. 


the other. 


disguise of a merchant. 
the beginning of the next month. (Rajaub, or April). 
The agent is requested tofdeliver the draft of the 
Aneer’s treaty in person to the Russian general, and 


future fulfilment. The Dost had demanded of the 
Government of St. Petersburg to furnish him with 
5000 Russian troops, and the neeessary funds to re- 
-cover the A ffghan territories of Peshawur and Cash- 
meer. When the answer to this comes from the 
Russian general, with a sufficient sum of money from 
Khiva (whence he has lately advanced, with a few 
officers, leaving his force behind), then the Dost will 
openly proclaim his alliance with Russia, and go to 
‘meet the general on the banks of the Oxus. The 
agents of the Russian general wish to return to 


een his a is ss obstacles in their 
way wants them to go through the Dehzurgee, 
| Hazarah, and ~ It is also reported here that 
the: King of Persia has sent twe or tliree of his noble- 





Norwrristaxpina Sir C. Wood's assertion in the 
House of Commons that he disbelieved the report of 
# Russian army being at Khiva, and the likelihood | 
of tle Khan forming an alliance with the Khan of 
Bokharaand the ruler of Cabul, the latest intelligence 
from Affghanistan, if trustworthy, points to a different 
conclusion, and shows the duplicity of Dost Mahomed. 
According to the Delhi Gazette, who has a corre- 
nt at the city of Cabul, some Kekanees, osten- 
sibly merchants, but in reality Russian agents, had 
arrived at that city; they were treated with marked 
civility by the Ameer, who frequently held meetings 
just | with them, alleging that they had favoured his =a 
1e 


duplicity of the Ameer in tendering us his friend- 
ship, while at the same time secretly conspiring 
against us, is aceounted for by the fact that he fears 
his subjects will revolt, if he prefers the friendship 
of atpower so distant as Russia to an alliance with us, 
who are so near his dominions as Peshawur, “ Three 
days ago,” writing on the 19th instant, says the 
journal above alluded to, “ a messenger came from 
Bokhara to the agents at Cabul, witli despatches. 
The Russian general has deputed a nobleman of the 
Khan of Khiva to the King of Belshara, bearing the 
duplicate of the treaty contracted between the 
A copy of the same 
paper has been sent to the agents at Cabul. 
Both States (Russia and Khiva) have sworn 
on their sacred books, and have solemnly pledged 
Ives to be friends to each other, and Russia 
has engayed never te interfere with the dominions 
It is 
stipulated that a Russian ambassador is to reside at 
the Court of Khiva, and ten other Russian officers are 
placed. at the head of 10,000 Horsemen, employed and 
paid by Russia through the Khan of Khiva. ‘The same 
treaty binds the ‘ Hoorgunj’ State (Khiva) that all 
the Persian, Bokhara, Affghan, and Russian slaves 
now to be found within the realm of Khiva shall be 
set at liberty on payment of half their price to their 
masters.. The friends and enemies of one State are to 
befriends and enemies of the other. The Russians are 
allowed to build a cantonment, and station their 


obtain all sorts of satisfactory assurances for their 


Khiva, by the Candahar-road, but the Ameer, being’ 


The name of the Russian general ig 
Dost Mahomed Khan pays led 
Sooltan, 


‘Khimkhab’ 
tention and respect to his br 
Mahomed Khan, in these days, the latter 
nothing to do but to marry daily and his time in 
pleasure, and erecting mirror houses, He is in debt, 
and his creditors receive no justice ftomthe 

Dost Mahomed jase - engaged in commutications 
with Mahomed nan Ghil and invites 

to come to him; but the latter hesttutes, anit ig satis. 
fied with the wealth of the late Akbar Kian, which 
has fallen into his possession. is in his strong. 
hold near the valley of the ‘Seeahposh. ’ 
There is no doubt he will some day or 
the trap of the Ameer.” Such is 
most recent intelligence from Cabul, and although 
we cannot, of course, vouch for its: exactitude, we 
must observe that we cannot see why a’ 
who certainly appears to have the meangof, 
accurate information, should purposely dewiys 
employers. From another quarter news has alg, 
reached us that a subsidiary force is to be formed in 
Scinde, and that the commissioner of that provinee 
had. already received orders on the subject. Ip ig 
even said that Lord Dalhousie intends visiting the 
Punjaub, vid Seinde, so necessary does’ he: consider 
i presence to be at present on our sorthwes 
rontier. 
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MAZZINI ON SLAVERY, 
We find the following correspondence im the 
News. It sufficiently explains itself, and nesdgn 
comment here:— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS, 

“*Srr,—Will you kindly oblige the committee of the Noth 
of England Anti-Slavery and India Reform Leagaw by the 
publication in your journal of the enclosed copy of aral- 
mirable letter on the slavery question, recently recoded tar 
M. Mazzini by Dr.. Beard ?—Y ours — r 

oR. 


J 
HeEsson, Hom See 

‘Manchester, May 30, 1854. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have delayed to the present moment 
ean ae kind invitation in the hope that? 
perhaps, be enabled to give a better answer than's writter 
one. But I'find that neither health nor business willalor 
me to attend. I must write and express to you, and throagl 
— to your friends, how much I feel grateful’ for 
iaving asked me to attend the first meeting of the Nah 
England Anti-Slavery Assoeistion; how earnestly I gm 
pathise with the noble aim you are going to 
how deeply I shall commune with your efforts, 
if I can, their success. No man onght ever 
scribe on his flag the sacred word ‘ Liberty,” who isnot 
prepared to shake hands cordially with those, whoever they 
are, who will attach their name to the constitation of your 
association. Liberty may be the godlike gift of all mem 
of all nations—of every being who bears on lis browtle 
stamp of MAN, or sink to the level of a narrow and mem 
self-interest unworthy the tears of the good; and ghe ied 
of the brave. I am yours, because I believe in 
of God; yours, because I believe in the unity‘of i 
a, because I believe in the educability of the whole 
1uman race, and in a heavenly law of indefinite: 


for all; yours, because the fulfilment of this la the 
consciousness and the responsibility of the agent, am 
ther consciousness nor responsibility can exist’ in = 
yours, because I have devoted my life to the’ 

my own country, and I would feel unequal to task, 


a mere rebel, not an apostle of trath and justice, lad Fnot 
felt from my earliest years that right and duty 

against lies and tyranny were grounded on # higher 
sphere than that of the welfare of one single nator: 
they must start from a belief in. # principle tave 
sooner or later to be universally: applied ; one God, one ha- 
manity, one law, one love from all for all. be ir 
efforts if they start from this high ground of a common 

— if you do not forget, whilst at work for the 

of the black race, the millions of white slaves 
struggling, expiring, in Italy, in Poland, im Hungary, 
throughout all Europe—if you will always: remeber tha 
free men only can achieve the work of freedom; sand that 
Europe’s appeal for the abolition of slavery in other lands 
will not weigh all-powerful before God and man, whilst Eu- 
rope herself shall be desecrated by arbitrary, 


power—by Czars, Emperors, and Popes. 
ibis, Ever farthfally yours, > 
(Signed) * JosErH 





THE AMERICANS EN JAPAN. 

We are indebted to the Times for the following letter 
giving an account of the doings of our Yankee friends 
in Japan; and of the negotiation. of the treaty 
opens its commerce to the world. Tlie Times 
it “from a a ndent,” who is a 
American nav: cer. 

“ United States steam-frigate Susquebannaly 

Yokohama, Bay of Jeddo, Maroh-2te 
“ You ‘know that we sailed. from Hongkong on the 





of January last. On the 2{st we arrived at Napakiang, 
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February we sailed for Japan, and on 

a Sank within about twenty-five miles 

no foreign vessel liad ever anchored before. 
of 


; 


on the part of the Japanese, 
tlhe paw of the Americans, we told them 


+ 
ae 


— ted for the negotiations, 
ae eeiedde. rey assented as gracefully 
to-bed Uefore’ the time, and we ded to 
whiely village, within ten miles of the Imperial 
It was well for the Imperial diplomatists 
time in agreeing to meet us here; for the 
been surveying returned in the after- 
that the ships could go very near 
they knew and dreaded. We had, 
word to negotiate there, and we 
astern diplomacy by keeping it. They 
houses and ample accommodation 
the 8th of March the commodore landed 
answer to the President’s letter. On 
and made the definite arrange- 
ey America your navy has made | 
asive, mysterious Japanese, and | 
few pursue their gigantic game in 
without the fear of a hostile shore | 


an 
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age 
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ffiay put into Matsma and otlier ports 
in confidence. Tlie treaty was con- 
and the princes were to dine with the 
Fn on tlie 47th. We sail to-day, being | 
orders from Washington, to be placed at the 
our new commissioner. I do not 
the treaty, but it was modelled 
ina. We are to have as much coal as we | 
which we will select, and all hands 
—_ a with hospitality who may land upon their 
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advantages to be immediately derived from | 
ith: these people, I am doubtful on that point; 
no evidence of any wants or of any superfluities, | 
cay anticipate the wants which commerce can | 
the superfluities which she can make necessaries, 
thewiknowa which she can call into existence? But, | 
out first adventurers. come here under the impression that | 
the Japanese are i mt. because they are inexperienced in 
commerce, they will find themselves mistaken, for not even 
yunderstand the art of making things appear 

tto the greatest advantage with more skill than the Japanese. 
of fruits and sweetmeats were so arranged in 

as to appear of thrice the real quantity, and 

ing is so contrived as to be over-estimated by all but 
ithe closest observer. On the Ist of March, Captain Bu- 
chanan gave Yzaiman, the Governor of Uraga, and nine of 
fis’stite, adinner on board this ship, the first foreign dinner, 
evergiven in Japan. They enjoyed themselves in 
confidence, and relished our food and liquors with 

of garmands. They liad never tasted turkey be- 

fore, and asked permission to tuke portions of it and of other 
things om shore to show to their friends, which they did, 
them up in paper, very much like Chinese paper, 

Teaves of wifich constituted their pocket-handkerchiefs. 
They intuitively accommodated themselves to our customs, 
that of emptying their glasses; and used the 

and forks with nearly as much dexterity as_perse- 
veramce. returned thanks for our toasts, and reci- 
ttiem with more than the tact of an alderman; as, 

+ Captain Buchanan gave—' May the kind feel- 

ings which.so happily subsist between our Japanese friends 
saanuives prevail throughout both countries.’ Governor 
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Yaaiman promptly replied with thanks for the sentiment 
and assurances rocity, and hopes that the American 
and would soon be enabled to visit each other's 


Captam Adams proposed—‘ The health of the 
Emperor, and « long and Happy rele.’ Governor Yzaiman 
‘immediately replied that he appreciated the compliment to 
fe ars and, filling all the glasses himself, drank the 
4 of the President of the United States, and a happy 
Admitistration.” Lieutenant Duer, with a few happy re- 
marks, *The health of Governor Yzaiman,’ at 
‘which he blustied, but, with admirable presence of mind, 

te health of ‘Commodore Perry, and all the 
ofthe squadron.’ All this passed, of course, through 


the and each toast was dtunk in our 
Manner, with all’ the honours; the huzzus appeared 
to divert them very much, and they joined in them 


with great Lieutenant Brown sang a song, wliich the 
poor d al verse or two of a Jaqusee me I trust 
the difference of’ taste did not make our song sound in their 
exrs'as their did itt ours, for it was more like the roar- 
See tenets if colds than anything else I can compare 


him ita romantic spot, near one of their own ceme- 
tories, three volleys, and the funeral service by the 
a What a difference between what people expected 
What our guns have realised forus! It was absurd to 
ateempt-to treat with. these people without « force at com- 
" to answer, by silence alone, all their prevari- 
Cations and exeuses to gain time, which appeurs to be of no 
value tothem. They were to have dined with the Commo- 
dore on. beard the Powhattan —I mean the princes wlio nego- 
tiated the treaty—on Monday, the 27th, and no doubt had a 
Le We laid down a circular railroad, and the 
mimature locomotive and car went round with 
, velocity aud reguiarity; to the admiration of the 
‘apanese, many of whom made several circuits in the car. 
We also set up a mile of magnetic telegraph, which suc- 
ceeded in spelling Japanese ‘sounds, from one end to the 
other, of course making them see that it could be done, but 
did not comprehend’ nor fit!ly believe it.” 
their ly disposes of the Russian brag that 
ships had “opened up” Japan. The above 
etter illustrates the characteristics of our American 
brethren in Nothing more than in the concluding 
of setting up a circular railroad 


to. 
wn 
chaphai 


aada magnetic telegraph ! It is Science taking pos- 
Session of , and progress dethroning custom 
and exclusion. 


One-of our marines died, and they allowed us to bury ' 
with 


THE WAR. 


Tue most important event connected with the war 
is the meeting of Lord Raglan, Marshal St. Arnaud, 
Omar Pasha, and Riza Pasha, at Varna, in council 
of war, and the subsequent review of the Turkish 
army at Schumla by the French Marshal, whe said 
he should be proud to fight by the side of such 
gallant men. From the eamp at Schunile let us try 
to take in a view of the field of war as it is spread 
out before us. In and around this advanced strong- 
hold of the Balkans we behold the Turkish army, 
improving every day the defences of the pl add- 
ing every day to its own efficiency by drill and 
exercise. Some miles to the right of Schumla lies 
Varna, in no sort of danger at present. A little in 
advance, and somewhat to the north of both places 
is Bazardschik, whieh we have no reason to believe 
has even been threatened by the Russians; and 
stretching away northward are the outposts and 
patrols keeping wateh on General Liiders. Looking 
to the left?of Schumla we see, far up the Danube, the 


| strong posts of Turtukai, Rustchuck, Nicopolis, Sis- 


tova, all held by the Turks, the telegraphic reports 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and thus connecting 
the centre with the left at Kalafat, and the advanced 
troops observing the Russian right on the fron- 
tiers of Little Wallachia, Looking straight be- 
fore us, we see the fortress of Silistria, fiercely 
assaulted by the Russians under Paskiewitsch 


| and Schilders; four times assailed, and four times 


hurling back the assailants with heavy loss; heartily 
and industriously repairing the gaps made by the 
Russian cannon in the outmost defences; preparing 
mines; disdaining capitulation, and prepared, under 
the skilful and resolved command of Mussa Pasha, 


| one of the bravest and ablest of the Turkish generals, 


to defend themselves to the last. Between this for- 
tress and Schumla we see no reason to believe that 
the communications have been cut; nor is it at all 
improbable that Omar Pasha may have thrown a few 
thousand additional men into Silistria. For one 
result of the council at war at Varna is obvious: 
The French troops will march into line through the 
Balkan, whatever they may do afterwards; and no 
doubt their leading files have ere this passed through 
Adrianople; while, on their native element, the 
British troops at Scutari have probably ere this 
landed at Varna, wherever else they may proceed. 

Transferring our point of view from Schumla to 
Silistria, we see the besieging army on the opposite 
bank of the river and on the islands, now flooded by 
the rising Danube; we see the corps of General 
Liiders, possibly not yet clear of the Dobrudscha, 
and hampered alike by sickness where he is, and 
by foemen if he venture forth: On the left the Rus- 
sian right wing in position along the Danube, and 
bending back along tlie line of the Aluta; while far 
to the left the posts of communication extend to the 
left bank of the Sereth, and approach the army on 
the Austrian frontier. 

It would be rash to speculate on the probable plan 
of the campaign, and therefore we shall not follow 
the example of the Times, That journal indicates 
that the allies propose to remain on the defensive 
even to the extent of permitting Silistria to fall into 
the hands of the Russians; that they will occupy 
the healthy, high lands, while tle Russians lose 
thousands in the Danubian marshes, and otlier 
thousands against the fortresses. The line of the 
Balkans is safe, quoth the Times, and ‘Turkey will be 
saved even if the line of the Danube is won! What- 
ever the Marshals may have decided upon, we:ecannot 
think that this alleged plan is their plan. No doubt 
they will keep their own counsel, and bide their own 
time; but it would seem that prudence and honour 
alike dictate that Silistria should be saved. 

Nor have the fleets been inactive. Sir Edmund 
Lyons, with nine steamers, has visited Caffa and 
Kertch; and has found the former a paltry place. 
This detached squadron, at the last dates, went away 
southward: and we have subsequently heard that 
the Russians had burnt Anapa [unlikely], evacuated 
Soukum Daleh; and retreated upon Redout Kaleh, 
while the Circassianshad taken possession of the aban- 
doned defences. Whatever truth there may be in 
these rumours, there is no doubt but that Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons will not quit the coast of Circassia 
without striking a heavy blow. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


THe correspondent of the Daily News at Constantinople 
sends the following graphic account of the gaieties of the 
season in that city of all nations and languages :— 

“The Turkish infantry may have regimental bands, for all 
I know to the contrary. Little or nothing is heard of those 
bands. The soldiers. marching to parade walk to a sort of 
sereeching, granting noise; emanating from a couple of 
wheezy bugles and half a dozer: drums, whiich are muffled in 
the ordinary state of their existence, and which, with the 
bugles, m a well-known march, tune, or melody—the 
identical piece of musi¢ which caused the death of a certain 
aged and venerable cow: But on Tuesday last, very early in 
the morning; instead of the screech and grunt of bugles and 





drums, there sounded through the Stradi di Pera the clear, 


= 
sharp, spirit-stirring notes of civilised military musie, play- 
ing o Wisely march. Sof course we Earopmen dubianrti one 


dreams of Pera filth and disorder as so man 
ee Many a Londoner 


: 


is to say, two bands doing: 
ee many battalions—were marchi along the 
ra towards the Campo Grande. Something was going 
— could tell that; but what 


Et 


“ Of course there were the usual questions aid surmises, 
rumours and assertions of fuets, the offspring of the exube- 
rant fancy of the imaginative Levantines ; until it was made 
out, asserted, believed, and finall = down as an incontro- 
vertible fact that the Sultan wou 

troops at Stamboul, and that the review was: to take place 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Campo Grande. Ailse tha 
his Highness would go toa mosque in that: neighbourhood, 
and pay a visit to the professors and pupils of the Military 
Academy. And since it was understood thatthe movements 
of his Highness were not very rapid, and that a considerable 
time would elapse before he proceeded from the mosque to the 
academy, therefore did — ~ and yon — to their 
lodgings and shops, to the lolling on divans, loung- 
ing’ about tlie strostn, to-thte cofles engm, thee theeleseesil last 
copy of Galignani, and the chibouk, until: the time came for 
— to go out and take their places near the Military 
Schoo 


“T went with the rest, and stumbling on my weary way 
over the never-to-be-sufficiently-abused pavement of the 
Strada. di Pera, watched an attempt at fraternisation be- 
tween a private of the Grenadier Guards and a Turkish 
gunner. The two, giants both, walked arm-inearmy; the 
Turk supporting the Christian, who was evid not 60 
sober as he should have been. They talked, too, in such 
short phrases as between people who know little or no- 
thing of one another's langua 

“ The road from Pera to Therapia, which skirts the Campo 
Grande on its straggling way down to the sea shore, was 
covered with horsemen, Durks and E hurrying 
forward to be in time for the grand exhibition of the day. 
Rattling, ricketty carriages, elaborately carved and gilt, but 
innocent of the effiminate luxury of springs, were loaded 
with veiled beauties, Turkish and Armenian, whose lovely 
weight well nigh broke the hearts and backs of the sorry 
jades of horses: that had to drag them , one horse to 
each carriage. Bure-legged, frowsy-haired drivers: walked 
by the side of each horse, flourishing formidable whips, and 
thrashing the wretched animals into the last convulsive 
efforts that a horse’s nature is capable of. Women, Greeks, 
Turks, Franks, Perrotes, and tourists, walked in: the road 
amidst the horses and carriages; for to ide a separate 
path for foot passengers is what even the Franks of Pera are 
too barborous even to think of. 

“ Half a mile out in the road is a little hamlet at the foot 
of ahill; it consists chiefly of houses of entertainment. for 
Turkish pleasure parties, and perhaps for the pupils of the 
Military Academy, whieh, as most public buildi in 
Turkey, is built entirely of stone, with high ws 
and doors, forming a strange contrast to the board aud mud 
houses in which the Turks and Levantines delight. The 
village, which seems. to consider itself an ap to tlie 
academy, made most prodigious effurts to show its gratitude 
for the Sultan’s visit. The houses were ornamented with 
flowers, and the princi rie feet eo roof sur- 
mounted by a bundle of white S, eac ing in 
pink letters the name of one of the allied sata. There 
was also a board with an inscription, half in Latin and. half 
in Itulian, commemorating the thanks of the village to 
Abdul Medshid, ‘the. Imperishable Glory of the Orient,’ 
The windows of all the houses were crowded with wemen, 
and detachments of women stood on the steps and on the 
oyerey | They were most of them Greeks, as might plai 

e seen by. their liead-dress of flowers and artificial 
On the otlier side of the road, just opposite to the 
village, rose the Military Academy from an. artificial 
foundation of masonary; the yard surrounding, it 
forming an elevated tform—a_ place to see and 
speak from—with a neat iron railing that would. do 
credit to Clapham; surrounding it on one side. A 
and well paved road led up to the gate. The platform. was 
filled with high Turkish officers and civil functionaries: the 
cadets were ranged in lines, one inside the railing on the 
raised platform, and’ one outside at the foot of the wall. 
Opposite to them on the village side was the music of two 
regimental bands. Many of the musicians were Nubians, 


- 
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and as black as ink. A hill in front concealed the troops, 
inf and artillery, which had been posted there from 
an early hour in the morning, and the hill side was bright 


with the yellow boots and sand-coloured feradshees, or over- 
alls, of some hundreds of Turkish women, w 
in the most literal sense of the word—had effected a settling 
there. A party of Kavashes, age: beg too, were many 
Nubians, kept the road clear by taking hold of the hinder 
rts of the garments of their fellow-subjects, male and 
emale, and bodily lugging them into the lp ges to 
the %spectators. As usual, there was a cok doll of weary 
waiting, enlivened now and then by the arrival of some 
— or persons in whom the population took an interest, 
rench colonels, with red trousers of fabulous. di- 
mensions, riding up the road, roused envious 
ings in the breasts of the poorer among the 
who would gladly have sold part of their birthright 
in paradise for a pair of such splendid garments. Highland 
officers and officers of the Rifles were examined with 
curiosity as, privileged on account of their uniform, 
walked up and ,down in the forbidden ground, or 
leaning on their swords, chatting i 


Of course the Turkisli ladies were highly 





Turks, as unbelievers should not look at a at py pose 
Giaours, 


dalised; but so great was their contempt of the 
that they did not show the disgust which no doubt they felt 
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i and followed by a 
Napoleon broke 
through the crowd on the hill. After him came the Persian 
ambassador, a very dignified person, who sat in his carriage 
with a sort of red flo muslin night-gown on and a felt 
cap shaped like a sugar-loaf on his fread. Several Persians 
in muslin night-gowns and sugar-loaf caps ran by the side 
of the carriage. And the Duke of Cambridge came on 
horseback with an aide-de-camp, smiling and touching his 
lat in every direction, and as he dismounted at the foot of 
the slanting way there was an enormous rush down of fat 
Turks, in bright blue coats, with heavy gold epaulettes, 
and entire constellations of stars and suns on their chests. 
For the Duke is a great favourite with the Turks of all 
classes, who admire kindness, politeness, and good-humour, 
beyond everything. 
“ The bright blue of the sky fave way to dark clouds, and a 
heavy thunderstorm rose up from the Bosphorus. Beyond 
the hill, cheers—faint at tirst, and distant, but waxing 
louder as they rolled nearer—announced the approach of the 
monarch of the country. The generals crowded near the 
entrance gate, ready to receive their sovereign. The military 
pupils closed their ranks, the bands played a lively march, 
and the Nubians beat their kettle drums with laudable 
energy. The sentinels presented arms. The kavashes, 
drawing their swords, used the hilts in pummeiling his 
highness’s lieges. I expected a long cavalcade, outriders, a 
staff, an army of followers. ‘There was nothing of the sort. 
The Sultan passed before me long ere I expected to see 
him. He rode, accompanied by half a dozen men on foot, 
and on horseback. His dark-grey horse trod the ground 
roudly, but slow. Abdul Medjid passed noiselessly 
Ys there were no cheers from the spectators. The 
‘Turks never remove the fez. No heads were bared 
at the approach of the sovereign. As his horse bore 
him slowly by, he sat in the saddle as a man who assists at 
a pageant of which he is the principal attraction, because he 
is the victim. His hand hardly held the reins, his knee did 
not guide the horse. ‘That slight noble figure, that pale 
face, showing the traces of grief and anxious unavailing 
thought; that right hand drooping past the gold hilt of his 
sword; that royal head bent down; that large lustrous eye 
seeking the ground, filled me with an indescribable mixture 
of pity and awe. 

“ The Sultan’s thin figure and pale face disappeared among 
the brilliant crowd at the gate of the academy. The rain 
came down, a Levantine spring rain, something like the 

uring out of buckets of water, and bands of music and 
endian Turks, and Franks, yellow slippered Turkish 
women and Greek girls all rushed forward in search of a 
place for shelter. Horsemen galloped furiously back to 
the town. And while the rain came down, the troops behind 
the hill fired in platoons to do honour to the Sultan, for the 
Orientals love the report of musketry, and a platoon fire is 
to them the height of enjoyment.” 





Two British merchantmen remaining in Russian Baltic 
ports, were specifically excepted from the facilities for 
returning home, lately offered by proclamation to all English 
vessels. ‘The Berlin correspondent of the 7imes writes :— 

“Lord Bloomfield has had the half-sad half-gratifying 
task of forwarding on their homeward course tle master 
and crew of the Anna MacAlister, the William Broderic’s 
— in affliction under Russian detention, for while 

illiam was in durance vile at Revel, Anna was languishing 
in Cronstadt. They are, however, allowed now to be worked 
back by neutral crews, whilst their own people,—the Anna 
MacAlister’s crew the same as that of the William Broderic, 
—have been sent on an excursion round by Warsaw and 
Myslowitz. ‘To meet their travelling expenses and provide 
them with various agrémens on the road, the Russian Go- 
vernment presented Captain Evans, the master, with one 
silver rouble! (3s. 2d.) for himself and his men. As Cap- 
tain Evans was fortunate enough in meeting with a country- 
man at Warsaw, who had juster views of humanity, and 
assisted him with 202, he has been enabled to preserve this 
identical silver rouble, to be presented to the British Museum, 
or Greenwich Hospital, or other collection of curiosities. 
Wherever he may deposit the capital, it is to be hoped that he 
and his companions will soon return to Cronstadt in the 
service of Admiral Napier, and pay the interest. 

“Captain Evans having escaped a species of captivity, 
succeeded by the torture of compulsory travelling under 
pecuniary difficulties, allowed himself, on reaching the Berlin 
railway station, to fall into the delusion that now at least he 
had got into a free country. On being asked for his pass- 
port he produced that Russian document, but the recollection 
of the sufferings he and his men had just gone through at 
the hands of that Power, drove him irresistibly to crush the 
poper in his hand and spit on the Russian arms. So flagrant 
a violation of decorum before the very eyes of a Prussian 
constable in all the majesty of helmet and sword, procured 
him an opportunity of calming his excited feelings in a some- 
what scantily furnished apartment, where his company was 
strictly limited to his own cogitations. After a few hours’ 
confinement, however, he was liberated, and on reaching the 
Embassy all his troubles ceased. 

“ The same happy conclusion is fortunately also to be re- 
lated of the six weeks’ wanderings of an unhappy English 
lady’s-maid, till lately in service in Russia, and who hasbeen 
sent about there from pillar to 
deprived of her passport, till at last she arrived here, and 
on with every kindness at the hands of Lady Bloom- 

eld. 


The Shipping Gazette publishes the following particulars 
from a letter of Mr. H. Js Domville, the wd of the 
Tiger, dated May 15, in the quarantine ground at Odessa, in 
which that officer states that he has been wonderfully pre- 
served, and able to benefit his more unfortunate shipmates 
He = _— r 

“On the morning of the 12th, at 6 am., he 
by the crash of the ship going on shore, Gal Wind Gx Gente 


post for that space of time 


S.E. of Odessa. Guns were fired to attract the attention of 
the other steamers, but without avail. About nine o'clock 
the guns from the shore commenced firing. In less than 
ten minutes the Tiger was on fire in two places. The cap- 
tain and others frightfully wounded, They could only use 
one gun, the others having been thrown overboard, or 
removed to lighten the ship. Mr. Domville performed 
four amputations before they left the ship, which he did 
almost the last, in the care of the wounded. Poor Captain 
Giffard lost his left leg, and has a severe wound in his 
right. His sufferings were most intense for three hours 
under a hot sun. The surgeon’s knowledge of French proved 
a great blessing, for some of the Russian officers understood 
it, and he was able to send into the town for medicine, &c., 
which greatly relieved the captain. The midshipman, who 
lost both his legs, and who was a relative and namesake of 
the captain’s, died on the beach, and one man died on the 
road. e surgeon says the kindness of their captors is 
beyond words to tell. Everything they want is procured at 
once, and he says he has only to ask and to have. Leave 
was given them to save what they could, and the surgeon 
had a few clothes with him. His last words are, ‘ The 
captain is doing as well as can be expected. The amputation 
progressing favourably.’” 





Letters from St. Petersburg mention that the Emperor, has 
passed in review all the troops which are taking their departure, 
and the Grand Duke Constantine is occupied with the works 
of defence of Riga, Helsingfors, &c. He has several times 
visited the forts of Cronstadt. Letters from the interior 
announce that, with the exception of Moscow, the troops 
have been withdrawn from all the garrison-towns. The en- 
thusiasm for the war has singularly declined. 





The news of the bombardment of Odessa by the combined 
fleets was received at Aleppo on the 4th ult. with the most 
lively demonstrations of enthusiasm. At the same time 
that the cannon of the fortress and the batteries of the 
barracks celebrated the event, placards, posted up on the 
doors of the khans, and public criers in the streets, an- 
nounced the intelligence to the inhabitants. 





It was confidently stated at Vienna that the Austrian 
summons to Russia is equivalent to an ultimatum. The 
Carlsruhe Gazette states that Prince Gortschakoff, the 

nssian Minister at the Court of Wurtemberg, has been 
Suddenly recalled to St. Petersburg, and it is expected that 
this diplomatist, whose pacific opinions are well known, will 
be charged with a mission to the Courts of Berlin and Vienna. 
The Duke Ernest of Saxe Cobourg Gotha left Vienna on the 
27th ult., having only remained in that capital for six days. 
The Prince and Princess of Prussia, who are now at Baden- 
Baden, will, it is said, return to Berlin on the 7th. 

The Austrian troops are advancing to the frontier of 
Wallachia. On the other hand, the Berlin correspondent of 
the Times writes :—“ All the news we receive from Austria 
coincides on one point,—viz., that a sudden halt bas in- 
tervened in the apparently energetic measures which the 
young Emperor gave the world to believe he was about to 
take. The details of the cessation of the military prepara- 
tions, and the marching of troops towards the north-east fron- 
tier, will doubtless by the time you receive this have been re- 
ported you from Vienna. One cause of a somewhat altered 
feeling on the subject of the war has been traced to a certain 
Bavarian influence, which the young Emperor has very 
much at heart, but no great stress need be laid on this. 
Russia’s assurances that the movements of her troops in 
Poland, and along the frontier of Gallicia and the Bukowina, 
have no reference to Austria, and further, that her troops 
in the Danubian Principulities will not for the present ad- 
vance beyond Silistria and Trajan’s Wall, but observe a 
defensive position along the Danube, seem to have met with 
some credence, backed as they are by the fact that the 
Russians are taking up a position on the Pruth and Sereth, 
and strengthening it. But more urgent ground for holding 
hands at present is to be found, according to Austrian views, 
in the generaal bearing of Prince Napoleon at Constanti- 
nople, more particularly his advocacy and patronage of the 
plan for forming a Polish legion in Turkish-Servia. The 
remonstrances made to him on the subject by Baron Bruck 
have been met by the Prince in a very cavalier manner, and 
the result is a considerable advantage to the Russian cause 
by this fit of Austrian paralysis.” 





Tue occupation of Greece by the allied troops is now an 
accomplished fact. Five thousand men, under the command 
of General Forey, landed at the Pirsus on the 25th, after 
taking possession of the Greek vessels of war. 

On the 26th King Otho accepted all the proposals of 
France and England, proclaimed a strict neutrality in the 
affairs of Turkey, and changed his Ministry. 

It is said that the Queen of Greece was in a state of 
frenzy at this occupation, and had threatened to ride 
to the frontier and place herself at the head of the 
insurgents, We do not hear by what method of per- 
suasion her Majesty was induced to remain under protec- 
tion of the Satis Preach arms. It was also said that the 
King had declared that he would accept the ultimatum 
on condition only that the Pireus should not be occupied; 
but this condition, too, seems to have been overruled. Otho 
and his wife are to be protected from themselves. The 
moral av of the Bavarian dynasty is, of course, ut- 
terly destroyed. The complicity of the King, and more 
especially of the Queen of Greece, with Russian intrigues, and 
with the insurrection in Epirus and Thessaly, is proved to 
the letter in the correspondence just laid before the Houses 
of Parliament. 

In a letter addressed to the King’s private secretary, 
Tzavellas, a chief of the insurgents, adverts to his corre- 
spondence with the Greek Minister of War; he complains 
bitterly that he has only received 23,000 francs, and has been 
obliged to expend 40,000; and he suggests the precious plan 
of moving the Ist and 11th regiments of the Greek army to 
the frontier, with permission to the soldiers to ‘ deserter 





fog cleared a little, they found themselves aboyt five miles 


Sortuitement” (this Greek-French is untranslatable), their 








? 8 
ay being assured to them. Tzavellas’ 
E Insuffisiently supplied with ney decurvee = 
of the Greek subscribers in London and Man 
sustentation fund for the Greek brigands in § bd 
Thessaly. It is clear that their remi ha pirus 
bezzled at Athens. The old proverb about « heen =. 
thieves” does not appear to hold good in modern Gre ™% 
Grivas, the favourite of the 1D, and one meee, 
of the movement, complains bitterly of the ‘atrociey des 
of = _ Christian Greek patriots, in whose behalf the east 
sical and romantic sympathies of our Philbel 
Europe are iaek *, lenes of Westen 
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Among many amusing illustrations o : 
is called the ** Russian heme we oa recarerking of wht 
rumoured at Constantinople that Genera) Osten. bat it was 
menaced with disgrace, and that he would jh all 
be degraded to the lowest rank, and sent to ; 
private soldier—notwithstanding the Grand ¢ 
Andrew given him for the “ victory” he gaj = 
The letters say that he stands chergl eee net hee | 
applied to its proper use two millions of roubles ot hating ' 
time since by the Emperor of Russia for the repairs of 
defences of that city. An inquiry was instituted 
bombardment, and the result has been highly unfa 
to the integrity of the officials to whose hands the 
intrusted. ‘i ee , 

The Tiger, finding all chance o! or resistan 
an end, burnt her ensigns. But the Busta. Pe fo 
Odessa would not be “done out of his” trophies, loon 
ingly he sent the ensign of an unfortunate merchany.. 
man to St. Petersburg as the flag of H. M. 
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By the latest news from Constantinople we 
beat feelings of true brotherhood in pon exit 
two armies. Daily fraternisations, sometimes attended 
with ludicrous results take place. On one occagig 
a French Chasseur and a Highlander exchanged uniforms 
Our soldiers get on wonderfully with the Turks, A specia! 
correspondent of a daily contemporary writes: —“ Ong 
this week, in passing the Koulouk, near the bridge | 
served one of our guardsmen in a most animated debate 
a ‘Turkish soldier, and had the curiosity to inquire of 
former how he managed, and whether he knew Turkish? 
Not perfectly, sir,’ said he, ‘but quite enough to invite 
my comrade to take a glass,’” 

The Duke of Cambridge, by his unaffected soldietlike 
frankness and simplicity, is reported to have made bhimgif 
universally popular. 
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The rage and panic of the Russian and Court partyin 
mark have brou mt abouta serious political po m4 
ment has prohibited a public meeting at ray 
celebrate the fifth anniversary of the constitution, at whi 
an address to the King, praying the dismissal of Minister, 


was to have been proposed. This crisis is very seriously 
regarded in Paris, and it is even apprehended that the 
Danish Government may be brought to its ery 9 
Charles Napier. The protracted stay of the French 
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squadron has given rise to rumours of an 
force to restore Finland to Sweden. The French fleet was 
ceived most enthusiastically, at Kiel. From 15,000 to 20,00 
tourists, from remote parts of Germany, visited the ship 
daily. Bul the Opposition papers in Denmark have bea 
indicted, 

Among the papers struck at by the Danish Goven- 
ment is the Faedreland, which on the 27th publisheda 
article identifying the cause of the national with that 
of France oe England. In this article it is said:—“Itis 
a sad truth, that in spite of Czar Peter the Great, who was, 
‘however, in need of our assistance, having duped us it 
spite of Czar Peter II1. of Holstein Gottorp having aimed 
atour destruction, in spite of Czar Paul having 
us to a rupture with England and then left us in the 
in spite of Czar Alexander having stripped us of Norway, 
and finally, in spite of Czar Nicholas having forced us 
yield to Prussia, and proved his magnanimity to bh bee 

here 


——_ 


dering the entire Danish kingdom dependent on 

of Holstein—notwithstanding all this, there are 

who look to the Russian Czar as the saviour 

past and future; and this blindness is the worst of all our 
inisfortunes. Yet rescue is still possible. Providence has 
made the conflict between the East and the West unavoid- 

able; the tongue of the balance wavers, and the North 
might turn the scales to its own deliverance, and to thead- 
vantages of humanity: but the moment is precious. With- ' 
out the co-operation of the North, England and France at | 
last will be compelled to deliver the Baltic and Damask op 
to Russia; and in the case of their subduing Russia Wi 

the aid of Sweden alone, Denmark would be the viet. 
Therefore we must both sink or swim together.” 
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General Baraguay d’Hilliers, on his arrival at Paris from 
Constantinople, went immediately to St. Cloud, where 
was received in private audience by the Emperor. 

The Minister of Marine has changed the name of @ 2" 
line-of-battle ship from L’Annibal to Prince Jérome, by the 
Emperor's orders, in honour of his uncle. : ~ 

‘The Minister of War has ordered the English nati 
airs God save the Queen, and Rule Britannia, as os 
Sultan’s March, to be placed on the repertory of the military } 
bands throughout the French army. ; 








A fearful thunderstorm took place at. Constantinople @ 
the 30th ult. A sad accident occurred in our cam) 
sistant-Surgeon Sinclair and an officer of the 93d were 
walking over from the barracks at Scutari to their 
close by; there was a small rivulet, not generally 

to wet the toe of a boot; this was swollen, and the er and 
each other’s hands to spring Ke. how ond was Wi ape 
high, ‘they were separated ; surge 
cmpel & -wwelben p ome &e., much bruised; the other, 
Macnish, of the 93rd, was swept into the 
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- THE GANGES CANAL. 
i t item of intelligence, by the last 
Tur most im ia, is the opening of the Ganges Canal, 
ail from atenant-Governor of the north-west pro- 
} bo Mr. John Golvin, on the 8th instant. Colonel 
jector and principal executive officer, | 
Cantley, tre red the Lieutenant-Governor, and | 
= = ts which he received on the occasion | 
than he deserves. A telegraphic | 
yao SF ee ane the opening of the canal was | 
to the Governor-General at Cal-| 
:— “The Ganges Canal was| 
ing by the admission, at half-past | 


morning 
peg om 





x P over the paved channel of the} 

: Y thing went off happily amidst | 
Golani aqueduct Eectators.” To this message the 
the ba reply was received at Meerut at half-past | 
following from the Governor-General: — “I have 
prey your message. All honour to Colonel 
p> ar » ‘The time of transit was forty-seven mi- 
ae renty-nine seconds. The scene at the open- 
sat described by the local papers, — English 





ing, as 5 70 > 
reading 2 form of prayers for the occa- 
oe rah deoving flowers into the stream, an 


‘mposing display of troops, a general distribution of 
sweetmeats, missionaries preaching to the crowd, 
racing in sacks, and the like,—formed a mélange that 
could only have been presented in British India. 
Though the great trunk of the canal has been thus 
formally opened, the branches required for the distri- 
bution of the water will not be fully complete for some 
years. B the time they are so the work will have 
cost * millon and a half ; and it is thought that the 
direct net return will be at the rate of about 7 per 
cent. on the outlay, and the indirect return arising 
from the increase of cultivation and land revenue is | 
estimated at about the same sum. 





The results of | 
the canal, in preventing the recurrence of the | 
famines that have invariably followed the failure of 
the monsoons in the districts it traverses, and in 
creating numerous lines of easy and economical 
transit connected with the great rivers of the Doab, 
are incalculable. The total length of channel navi- | 
throughout, including the trunk and terminal 

lines into the great branches, is very nearly 890 | 
miles. The principal engineering work is an | 
meduct over the Solani river, having a water-way 
of 750 feet. This work cost 300,000/., about nine 
times as much as Telford’s aqueduct over the Dee, 
at Pont-y-Cysyllt, which is half as long again, and 
nearly three times as high, but with a much narrower 
channel, and there can be little doubt that, had 
Telford’s mode of construction been adopted by the 


nilitary officer who constructed the work, the cost | 


would have been very much less than it has been. 





THE PEACE SOCIETY AGAIN. 
Tue Peace Society has attained to years of discre- 
tion, if we may judge by its age rather than its acts. 
It held its thirty-eighth anniversary last week, in 
Finsbury Chapel, Moorfields. The chairman of the 
occasion was Mr. Charles Hindley, M.P. His speech 
is instructive, and describes faithfully enough the 
position of the party at the present conjuncture. 


praised Lord Aberdeen in this wise:— 


“When Lord Aberdeen filled the office of Foreign Seere- 
tary, under the Administration of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
disputes arose between England and France respecting the 
Tahiti question, and between England and America in refer- 
ence to the Oregon boundary question. At that time any 
harsh or hasty proceeding on the part of our Government 
might have involved the country in embroilments from which 
they would have found it extremely difficult to extricate 
themselves; but the calm and dignified conduct of Lord | 
Aberdeen preserved to us the great blessing of peace on both 
the questions he had mentioned. And, more than this, he | 
thought that within the last ten years Lord Aberdeen had 
shown that strict adherence to principles with which the 
moral value of military heroism admitted of no comparison 
at all. Although he had failed on the present occasion in 
averting war, it was only fair that they should properly 
estimate the difficulties of his position, and he begged that 
the meeting would understand that the resolution was not 
intended to censure him and the Government.” 

The resolutions sufficiently express the peace view 
of national duty at present :— 

“That this meeting regards with the deepest sorrows and 
apprehension the war recently broken out in the east of 
Europe; and while gratefully acknowledging the long and 
strenuous efforts made by her Majesty’s Government to 
secure a pacific adjustment of the question in dispute, can- 
not but earnestly regret that, instead of appealing to arms, 
they did not persevere in negotiations, or that the matter 
was not submitted to the arbitration of some competent and 
impartial umpire, and thereby the calamities be averted 
which are now impending over the nations in prospect of a 
general European war, the extent, the duration, and_the 
consequences of which no human eye can foresee.”—“ That 
this meeting regards with unfeigned satisfaction the sub- 
sidence of those feelings of suspicion and distrust towards 
France which so lately agitated this country, and cannot but 
consider the mischievous results that have already flowed 
from that panic, and the evidence of its utter groundlessness 
presented by the cordial alliance existing between the two 
Governments, as affording a significant warning to the press 
and people of this country how they surrender themselves 
to unjust suspicions and degrading alarms, under the in- 
fluence of blind and unreasoning prejudice.”—‘ That this 


| meeting cannot but regard the war with Russia as furnishing 


additional illustration of the evils that have frequently come 
upon this country from the practice, unhappily too common 
in our history, of interfering by force of arms in the quarrels 


| of other nations, and is of opinion that it is the duty and 


wisdom of the English people to urge upon their Govern- 
ments the adoption of the full principle of non-interference 
in their foreign policy.” 

The whole gist of the meeting was a mourning 
| over the failure of the society, and a tolerably plucky 
expression of trust in the principles it represents. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND THE LAW OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 


the question of limited liability. On Wednesday, at 
the usuul meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr. Slaney, 
formerly Member for Shrewsbury, and well known 
for his efforts on behalf of the poorer classes, read 
a paper “On Limited and Unlimited Liability in 
Partnerships.” 





The meeting, he said, was rendered peculiarly, pain- 
fully interesting by the fact that England is now at 
war. For thirty-eight years this society had been 


endeavouring to impress upon the public mind the | 


sintulness of war and the duty of preserving peace— 
the necessity and desirableness of leaving disputes to 


be decided, not by might but by right, not by gun- | 


powder and physical force, but by dependence upon 
that Great Being who wished his creatures to live 
together in harmony and peace. They had sought 
to indoetrin: y 


and they had so far persevered in their 
efforts that it was thought to be almost impossible to 
agitate the people in favour of war. But they must 
nt that their labours had not been so successful 
as they could wish, and in making this observation he 
pry help saying he did hope that the members 
the Christian Churches would have taken this 
matter up, and that they would have acted upon the 
arn. ineuleated in the Bible upon this important 
pany » He had hoped that no Christian would dis- 
pan og the doctrine that i¢ was wrong to take up the 
his * vindication of what they called their national 
rigals ; but he received the other day, from one of his 
aan man of great ability, and a member 
these. hristian Church—a letter which contained 
words :— 
“ 

Pa et are to preside at a meeting of the Peace 
would blow Ope you will give Russia what she deserves. 1 
up all her ships and soldiers, I am a man of 

Peace, but this is the time for fighting.” 
at the meeting laughed heartily, as well they might, 
last ughly British sentiment conveyed in the 

sentence. 

Mies” prophecied that if the war lasts 
Pesce shapel will not hold the adherents of the 
ought Society; and resolutely maintained that we 
hot to have gone to war at all. The other 
were the Reverend William Brock, the 


d John Burnett, Mr. Robert Charlton, of 


inate the public mind by distributing | 
tracts, by holding public meetings, and by reading | 


Ile said that when a member of the House of Com- 
mons, he had addressed himself with some labour to 
the subjects connected with the social improvements 
|} of the middle and working classes. Such inquiries 
| led him to consider other circumstances bearing on 

the encouragement to industry, and in 1850 he had 
obtained a committee on investments, or the savings 
of the working portion of the community. That in- 
vestigation and evidence was the precursor of a 
second committee in 1851, on the law of partnership, 
of which he was chairman. After collecting much 
information, the report was presented in July of the 
same year. The committee stated that the existing 
law of partnership placed obstacles in the way of any 
body of workmen who desired to combine their money 
}and labour on industrial undertakings. The law 
afforded no effectual remedy against the fraud of any 
dishonest party, and no summary mode of enforcing 
the rules agreed to for mutual government. The 
difficulties which affected the law of partnership 
| operated with increased severity in proportion to the 
| smallness of the sums subscribed and the number of 
persons included in the association. Any measure 
for the removal of such difficulties would be 
most acceptable to the middle and working classes. 
By the present law a person taking a share was 
| liable to the last shilling he possessed. Such a risk 
| prevented many cautious men from taking any 
| part in these undertakings. Hence many improve- 
| ments of a local nature were impeded or thrown into 
the management of reckless speculators, and many 
enterprises of acknowledged utility were prevented. 
In consequence of the great mass of favourable evi- 
dence adduced before the committee, he obtained the 
following year a committee on the partnership laws. 
Among the witnesses were Mr. Phillimore, M.P., Mr. 
Howell, partuer in Ellis and Co,’s house in the City ; 
Mr. Leone Levi, whose prize essay on a commercial 


' 


| 


| 


code is well known; Mr. Cecil Fane, Commissioner 


of Baukruptcy; Mr. Field, an experienced solicitor; 





ProGRESSs continues to be made in the agitation of | 


Mr, Bancroft Davis, secretary to the American Le- 


| Bristol, and Mr. Joseph Sturge. Mr. Charlton | ation, and others. In the course of evidence sub- 


mitted, it was stated that under certain restrictions 
the law of limited liability prevailed in the United 
States, France, Holland, and Germany. Excepting 
Lord Brougham and Mr. Baker, the witnesses re- 
plied favourably to the plan of limited liability. He 


should mention among such Mr. Stuart Mill, whose 


name stood high, and whose works were quoted at 
home and abroad; Mr. Babbage, whose name was 
esteemed and honoured wherever scientific discove- 
ries were appreciated; and the late Mr. G. R. Porter, 
well known as the author of the “ Progress of the 
Nation.” A letter from the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce to the chairman strongly advocated an 
alteration of the law. The report contained two 


jrecommendations of great importance to 


\classes—lst. That charters of limited liability 
small undertakings should be granted by the Crown, 


| with due caution, but at a far more reasonable cost. 
2nd. That where several industrial men worked to- 


‘gether with a small capital, the law should pro- 


|vide a remedy against fraud on the part of any 


‘dishonest partner, and a summary mode of en- 
forcing the rules agreed to for mutual govern- 
|ment. The committee of 1851 recommended a 
|commission on the subject. That had been issued 
by the present Government, consisting chiefly of 
/eminent lawyers, with a few great merchants, but 
|containing no statesmen nor representatives from the 
|industrial classes. Their report had been just what 
| might have been expected, namely, hostile to limited 
jliability, though in favour of charters at a cheaper 
jrate, Our unrivalled position as a country had 
|arisen from natural as well as artificial causes, such 
jas its insular situation, mineral wealth, coal, iron, 
railways, boundless trade, and civil and religious 
liberties. In Great Britain there was annually 
raised 37,000,000 of tons of coal, while in the rest of 
Europe the amount did not exceed 17,000,000. Great 
changes in society demanded corresponding changes 
in the laws. In 1780 the rural population was 2 to1 
compared with that of the towns. Now, the tables 
were exactly turned. Since 1801 there had been an 
increase of 15 per cent. in agricultural districts, 
while in the large cities the surplus was equal to 30 
per cent. During the last half-century the popula- 
tion had augmented as much as since the Norman 
Conquest. With all this, personal property had been 
greatly multiplied. Since 1815 it had increased to 
50 per cent. in towns, in rural districts 30 per cent., 
and in 23 years had risen to 250 per cent. With 
such immense increase there should be additional 
means devised for its safe investment. What were 
the modes of investment? Was itin land? There 
was no end of difficulties and intricate proceedings 
connected with title, conveyances, and mortgages. 
| Small farms had been conglomerated into a few large 
ones. The funds had greatly diminished, as, during 
forty years’ peace, great portions cvery year were 
|locked up in the hands of trustees. A separate act 
lof Parliament was required for local enterprises, 
| whether of a public or a private nature; and persons 
taking a share in such undertakings were liable to 
the uttermost farthing they possessed. He con- 
|sidered that the present law favoured the great 
capitalist, and did not give fair play to the poor man. 
was a check upon all industrial investments, 
jcreated feelings of dissatisfaction, embittered strikes, 
land widened the area between the upper and the 
| lower classes. 
| According to custom a brisk discussion arose. Mr. 
Elliott said he would yield to no man in his intense 
sympathies for the working class. The term, how- 
ever, had been misused, and had been improperly 
applied solely to men with hard, horny hands and 
|fustian jackets. He considered Mr. Slaney’s resolu- 
|tions to be of a dangerous nature, and would lead to 
immorality. Besides, the working part of the com- 
munity did not ask for an alteration in the law of 
|partnership. The great difficulty with most of them 
was to obtain savings for investment. He thought 
‘it dangerous for persons to go about the country, 
‘and tell the working men that the laws were made 
\for the rich, The law, on the contrary, was full, fair, 
land open. No statute, ancient or modern, was 
|more equitable than the present one regarding part- 
jnerships. The whole country was full of updertak- 
jings for the safe investment of money. Tiere was a 
|gas company established about ten years ago in the 
|City, 101. only each share, and giving 10 per cent. 
|There was the Necropolis Company, with shares of 
|10/. The great object to the poor man was security 
{in investing his little savings. Half the national 
debt was paid to persons who had not more than 20/1. 
|per annum. Mr. Slaney had done nothing more 
|than state plain, bold opinions unsupported by facts, 
and originating only from theoretical dreamers. He 
should not forget that the limited liability system 
had caused much distress in the United States, had 
not improved the condition of France, had been most 
disastrous in the Levant, and had destroyed all en- 
terprising commerce in Italy. 

Mr. Hiil moved that the discussion be adjourned 
till next Monday week, which was unanimously 
agreed to. A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Slaney, 
and the meeting separated. 

















p useless to attempt to convey to 


ualid appearance of this place. If he 
: erimé-teeming quarter of St. Giles’s 
fitthy courts and alleys were swept away, 
form some conception of the locality. Can- 
own has latterly borne to Melbourne pretty 
"theéame relation. But even then there are 
sot tions, incapable of description here, that 

leave its illustrious rival far behind in the race. It 
is a small town of tents, situate upon the declivity 
of a slight hill, in dry weather piled over with dust, 
and in wet embedded in mud. In many of these 
cativas dwellings, with only one room, their roost, 
asit were, are two or three families, both sexes being 
huddled promiscuously together. It has its own 
stores, its eating-houses, and its boarding-houses, 
each exhibiting ‘a kind of noble emulation as to the 
amount of yma with in ee oe meme be oe 
to disgust the -passer-by. morning may 
seen before the vatious tents clustering swarms of 
half-dressed women and children busy cooking their 
breakfast at their small stoves; while around them 
are gathered all the accompanying features that 
mark the hovels of an Irish village. But the worst 
feature of the locality is, that it has long been the 
very nesting-place for the hatching of much of the 
crime of Melbourne. Every second tent almost was 
a tly grog-shop, where the rough inhabitants went 
to spend their ill-earned gains—the fruit of criminal 
plans first matured here. Thence used to emanate 
those night prowlers, whose trade it was to stop and 
rob the wayfarer, quietly returning to his home at 
night. In a few days this nuisance will be no more, 
since it is to be removed by the Ist of April, and 
many of the owners have already cleared off their 
tents in consequence of a notice from the Govern- 
ment to that effect. It is true that there have been 
always dwelling in Canvas-town some persons plying 
a regular, ble business, and a few unfortu- 
nates actually driven there for shelter. But, with 
the increasing accommodation that the colony now 
offers, the necessity for the existence of such a place 
has been utterly swept away. For some time past 
houses have become plentiful, and those who were 
forced six months since to fix their residence in this 
wretched spot—the centre of loathsome scenes, and 
the haunt of vile characters—may now secure a com- 
fortable lodging at a comparatively reasonable rate. 
— Melbourne Argus. 





THE AMERICANS AT THE FALKLAND 
ISLAND 


Tre New York Herald contains the following letter 
from a correspondent at the Falkland Islands, re- 
specting the recent collision between the authorities 
of the island and an American whaling captain :— 
“On the 2nd we arrived, and learned that the brig-of-war 
Express had sailed for New Island, to capture the (American) 
ship. On the 3rd the American schooner Washington, a 
tender to the whaler, came in in charge of an English lieu- 
tenant and six men, and was at once boarded and brought to 
anchor under our gans—the lieutenant, to avoid the dis- 
agreeable necessity of saying that he surrendered, falsely 
stating that he was not in charge, but merely put on board 
to see the vessel in—a anqeehh equivocation. On the 
afternoon of the same day the brig arrived, having in company 
the whale-ship Hudson, Captain Cliff, which shi was also 
in charge of an English lieutenant. The ship not being able 
to enter the inner harbour, was anchored outside, and on 
diseovering the pendant of a ship of war the lieutenant 
landed on the nearest beach, leaving on board only a eon- 
stable having a warrant for the arrest of Captain Cliff. We 
at once sent on board, restored the captain to his command, 
and learnt the facts of the case. Nearly a year since 
Captain Cliff killed some wild hogs on an uninhabited 
island, which hogs had been placed there by himself and 
others whaling in that neighbourhood, that they might 
breed. Several months subsequent to this the Governor and 
Council passed an act imposing a fine of 20/. sterling upon 
any person who should kill any cattle upon any of these 
islands—an act which could not extend to these hogs, 
first, because {they did not belong to the Falkland Island 
Company, for whose protection the act was passed, and, 
secondly, that it was ex post facto. The desertion of a 
boat's crew brought the knowledge of the killing to the Go- 
vernor, and a writ was issued on the oath of these deserters 
for the arrest of Captain Cliff. Armed with this, and ac- 
companied by a constable to serve the writ, the Express 
sailed for New Island, where the Hudson was lying moored, 
with sails unbent, and seized, not the captain, for whom they 
= . hapa bas the shi er schooner, made prisoners of 
he crews, and took possession of the ship’s rs. Captain 
Cliff offered aaion to Stanley in eh ed Sea or ia the 
man-of-war, and entreated the commander of the express not 
to break up rts removing the ship from her present 
secure anchorage. to ull represenjations, he merely 
stated that his orders were to bring the ship and schooner, 
and ordered the mate of the ship, Mr. Leeds, to bend sails 
and prepare the ship for sea, under the threat of putting him 
in irons if he refused—a most atrocious violation of personal 
liberty, for which Captain Boys and other officers of her 
Britannic Majesty’s brig Express deserve to be branded as 
pirates. Fully determined not to interfere in any way with 
the judicial authority, Captain Cliff appeared before the 
magistrate, and was fined 880J. sterling upon the charge of 
killing twenty-two hogs in August last, No evidence was 
offered by the prosecution other than the depositions of the 










mind any correct conception of 
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deserters before named. The captain offered to ror by his 
log that at the time named he was on the coast of Patagonia ; 
but this petty despot, a Mr. Montague, refused to hear the 
defendant, either by himself or counsel, thus committing 
under colour of the law a direet robbery, and affording us an 
opportunity of seeing a specimen of English justice. The 
fine was subsequently reduced to 27/. All the papers in this 
case will be forwarded to the Government, that it may de- 
mand satisfaction for the indignity to our flag, and compen- 
sation for breaking wp the ship's voyage.” 

If all this be true, it will be necessary to give the 
authorities at the Falkland Islands some correct 
notions as to how they should employ British 
power. 








DOINGS AT FROME. 


Aw unusual scene has been enacted at F rome—the 
parish of the Reverend Mr. Bennett, late of Knights- 
bridge. A labouring man, named Dimmock, was 
lawfully married to Elizabeth Plummer at an Inde- 
pendent chapel, registered for the solemnization of 
marriages under the act of William 1V. A person 
described in the local press as “ Madame Green, a 
Sister of Mercy,” afterwards went to the wife, and 
represented that such a marriage was insufficient and 
improper, and persuaded her to be married again at 
the church. Mr. Bennett’s curate accordingly -re- 
married the parties. It appears that in the church 
book Dimmock is described as marrying “ Elizabeth 
Dimmock, formerly Plummer ;” the column usually 
filled up “bachelor and spinster” may have been 





as we find it from the Mornin 
be authentic :— 


being in want of a cook, was applied to by a woman, 4 a 
rently ner 
plausible manners and conversation, in ingratiating herself | 
in the lady's favour, that she was engaged without having 
e any references for her character; and it seems that she 


thought rather puzzling, for no attempt is made to 
deseribe the condition of the parties, but there is 
written instead, “ previously united at Zion Meeting- 
house.” The affair has caused much excitement at 
Frome, and a very large meeting was held last week, 
at which it was resolved:— 

“ That, in the judgment of this meeting, the re-marriage 
of persons already united in matrimony is a violation, or, at 
least, an evasion of the law of the land; that it forms part 
of a system designed to set up ecclesiastical arrogance 
against civil authority, and, therefore, that it is an act de- 
serving the reprobation of every Englishman.” 

Why should not people be married as many times 
as they please? It is not often that gentlemen and 
ladies like the knot twice tied. 

The meeting was addressed by the Hon. Colonel 
Boyle, M.P., Dr. Harrison, and various Dissenting | 
ministers and influential laymen.. Resolutions were | 
unanimously adopted condemning the conduct of the 
curate as a violation, or, at least, an evasion of the 
law of the land; and as part of a system designed 
to set up ecclesiastical arrogance against civil autho- 
rity, and therefore an act deserving the reprobation 
of every Englishman. A petition embracing the 
sentiments of the resolutions was then adopted, and 
entrusted to Colonel Boyle for presentation to Par- 
liament. The Rev. D. Anthony, in the course of 
his address, said that Madame Green had also gone 
to another poor woman, watching over a sickly child, 
and opened her mission of “mercy” with asking 
whether the little sufferer had been baptised. “ No,” 
was the answer, the mother being a Baptist. ‘‘ Then,” 
said Madame Green, “do you know where your 
child will go if it dies ?” “Yes, to Heaven.” “No,” 
said Madame Green, “ she will lift up her eyes in hell 
fire.” Nor did the “ sisterly” sympathy stop here. 
Of course the worst might be suspected of so heath- 
enish a mother, and the next question of the com- 
passionate visitant was, “ Have you ever been mar- 
ried ?” “Yes,” answered the woman. “ Where ?” 
“Twas married at the Baptist chapel.” “Then,” 
said Madame Green, “you are not married at all; 
you are living in fornication, and your children are 
all illegitimate.” The poor woman replied, “Mr. 
Middleditch can marry as well as Mr. Bennett.” 
But the Sister of Mercy was not to be thus beaten. 
“T tell you,” said she, “you are deceived; you are 
not married at all. If you will be married at the 
church, Mr. Bennett will be a friend to you, and 
your children will be well educated, and you will 


not to be swayed by such considerations. 


Mr. Anthony that he was at liberty to publish the 
facts, and that she was ready to take her oath to the 


truth of them before any number of persons. 





HOW TO “TAKE IN” THE ENGLISH. | 


It appears that Mrs. Edmund Grundy, of Bridge-hall, 


about fifty years of age, who so far succeeded, by 





new so well how to improve the advantage she had gained, 


that Mrs. Grundy placed the most implicit confidence in 
her. In a few days she began to drop hints that she had not 





always filled a menial situation; and, having fully prepared 
Mrs. Grundy’s mind for a full disclosure, she an that 
she was the Hon. Mrs. Scott-Gordon; and that, although 


at that time destitute of means, = 
siderable estates, which she very pes Lac od 
are An. . to some property 
on t a rélative, she should 

t, the title of Lad mee 


Mrs. Grundy for truth, she was at P 
‘the kitehen to the drawi me > 
Grundy, until she should come into 
| property, whieh, she said, might 
cted. In a few days more she hb 
ives had behaved so ill to her that she 
and that on account of the ki 
which she had deen - 
Grandy and her family they should profit 
after making this communication she 
ceived a letter announcing the death of 
held the Ayrshire estates, and herown 
at the same time repeating her promises 
disposal, and urging that as 
| thus become connected with the 
ticularly wished them to accom 
she went to take possession of her estates, 
sirable that they, as well as herself, should 


ASS BEGE . 





jut 


ing for their visit, which was fixed ‘to 
when the plan was interfered 
of another letter, communicating the i 
r of the Yorkshire property, 
and that she was consequently the 
estate, as well as the title of Lady Gordon, 
uently proposed that, instead of going to 
should all go to Newcomb Park, whic 
fixed for departure was one on 
y had to be present at a wedding at 
which, of a Lady es was 
and she condescendingly promised to graceit 
ing of the day in question they 
to Manchester; but, instead of proc 
Mrs. Grundy to Bowden, her ladyshi 
that she had some important business to transact at 
chester, which would prevent her from attendi 
but arranged that she would meet her fi ata 
hour in the afternoon, for the purpose of 
At the = 5 a 
Mrs. Grundy proceeded to the place 
there, instead of Lady Gordon, they found a 
their arrival, stating that she had received « 
message, announcing the dangerous illness.of anew 
at Neweomb Park, and earnestly requesting her preme 


senagaently gone off 

0) 

returned to Bury, and found “her 
there during their absence, and, in 
had packed up and carried off all her clothes, 
appeared to be explained by the facts mentioned 
which they had received at Manchester, it 
|any suspicions in the minds of Mr. and 
set out for Newcomb Park, not only without 
thout any very clear notion where 
situated. From some vague impression 
from Leeds, they proceeded to that town; but 
give them any precise information on the 
length somebody believed there was a 

not far from Halifax. 
roceeded, but found that the requi 
nowledge was just as scarce there as at’ 
more vague information sent them from 
dersfield and Bradford, and, we believe, 
Yorkshire towns; but wherever they weut, N 
appeared to fly before them, an 
|thoroughly jaded and disa 
‘abused of their confidence in Lady Gordon; for, on 
a letter from her, dated 

and announcing that she had broken.a blood- 
dangerously ill, they sent a medical man to attend her, 
after another wild-goose chase in search of that 
locality, returned thoroughly convinced of its non-existenee, 
The game was now fairly up; 
Gordon was an arrant impostor; 
ost reluctantly to al 
Newcomb Park and the lage 


to Newcomb Park. 


Veco 





there; that she had 
she requested them 
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|ceeding to the possession of 
‘estate in Ayrshire. 

From some information recently received, 
this very clever impostor was ascertain 
Howitt; and her whereabout being 
apprehended at Tiverton on Monday 
having obtained mone 
She was taken before the magistrates, at Buty, 
have many other things.” The poor woman was but Mr. Grundy declined to press the 
She she was discharged and sent out of the 

by railway. At Tive 
uced herself there, with 
servant, as a lady going out to Turkey. 
, Woman who, some years a 
false tale respecting Lord Howard. 


a 


i 


ordered Madame Green out of her house, and told way to Live 





THE LOSS OF THE WINCHESTER. 
Av illustration of the best, the infallible mode of de- | Tye Winchester was an emigrant ship 
luding our countrymen and countrywomen is fur- | Boston, bound with emigrants from 
nished by an occurrence at Bury. We take the story | While on her way she met with a hurricane, 
g Chronicle; it seems to | masts went overboard, sprung leaks, and became 
Fortunately several ships 
and tock off detachments of her living cargo. 
last detachment was rescued by Captain 
the American steamer Washington, under 
cumstances, as described by Professor 
of the passengers of the Washington :— 
“On the morning of the 2nd of May, 
a furious gale, the Esa rolling moun 
assengers of the Washinguon were 
b : gence of a dismasted v 
the direction of the steamer. out 
were near enough to enable Captain Fitch to 
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mn and ascertain that she was the Win-| thought it best to take one more glance at the 
the sw from Boston, the captain of which entreated | corpses. ‘I really believe that woman breathes!’, 

iBiteh tostay by his ship andsave passengers | was the exclamation of oneof them, as @ theill of 

, The latter were in a most difficult posi- | horror mingled with hope ran through his bosom. 
To lower the boats and venture out upon the They approached the of a woman and placed 
tremendously lashed by the gale, was a most their ears to her mouth, when lo! they discovered 
waves, undertaking. er oa > pemtingin was | that one whom they had supposed dead was still 
ly rs and heavily laden. 


Jpng. 3,,1854. 
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with i On the breathing! They removed her on board the Wash- 
other side, of human lives were at stake. ington, and she is now at the hospital om Staten 
The humane eaptain of the Washington, however, Island, in a rapid state of convalascenae.” 


quickly He permenioninn = i sy wd 
not to proceed unti was done 

ori erage in ving the people on board | ; _ EPSOM RACES. 
the wreek. ‘There was, of course, but one fecling of Tu inauguration of the Epsom Summer Meeting 
among the passengers of the steamer,| was far from propitious. Heavy rain had fallen 
fhad soon an opportunity to observe the circum- through the night, and though it did not much affect 
aad nobility displayed by the brave | the absorbent chalky soil of the Downs, it com- 
of the Washington. No sooner had Cap-| pletely saturated the lower grounds. The gloomy 
known his noble resolution, when | aspect of the morning was, moreover, most di - 
officer of the Washington, at once | raging, and the strong showers which fell at short 
orth and called upon the crew for volun- | intervals, doubtless prevented numbers of persons 
board the wreck. From among the brave| from venturing far abroad. About noon, however, 
without exception, offered their services, | @ favourable change took place, and throughout the 
excellent seamen. A lifeboat was| afternoon the sun shone forth with great warmth 
Although their own lives were in imminent | and brilfiancy. The racing on the first day was 
ince it nearly impossible that a boat excellent ; and the capital condition of the turf 

upon such a sea, yet Mr. King, with his promised a splendid Derby. 

out upon an enterprise the obvious| A beautiful morning ushered in the great day of 
could not but excite the highest | the Epsom meeting. ‘The gloom and rain that, in 
their heroism, as well as the truest | the early part of the week, damped the ardowr of 
their self-forgetful love of their fellow. | many “City and Suburban” sportsmen, had given 
eyes were fixed upon the boat, in which | place to most delightful weather, and with the 
r superhuman exertions, at length | rise im the mercury of the barometer rose the 
in getting alongside the Winchester. | spirits of thousands of Londowers, who logk fur- 
it was found impracticable to board the| ward to the Derby as a festival to be observed 
as the sea was continually making a complete} and honoured by the whole sporting world. 
over it and the boat. The captain of the | From an early hour, the trains brought io detach- 
threw a bottle into the boat, which con- | ments of visitors from the metropolis, Brighton, 
a letter requesting their rescue, and stating | Portsmouth, and the towns and villages en the south 
namber of passengers and crew as being 445.| coast. Great numbers, too, arrived by vehicles of 
King again reached the steamer in safety, and} various grades—from the stylish banouche to the 
left once more, with the answer of Cap- | costermonger’s humble cart, carrying six inside and 
Fitch sealed up in a bottle. This;time, however, | two on the shafts; but the road has lost its popu- 
noble seamen nearly fell a sacrifice to their | larity, and iron and steam new do the work that was 
fatentions. Coming near the wreck, | formerly performed by horseflesh and whipcord. The 
boat, broken in the forward air chamber, | contributions to the living tide that flowed upom the 
commeneed sinking. Ropes were thrown from! Downs through the various roads from the town 
Winchester, by means of which, first the! were rather scanty until the monster trains began to 
eallors, and Jastly Mr. King, were snatched from | arrive after 12 o'clock: then came a continuous flood 
a watery grave. On board the wreck a spectacle | until the bell had rung for saddling for the all- 
was presented to Mr. King of the most heartrending | important race, when the attendance was at itts 
The passengers, of every age and sex, greatest; but at no time during the day did it quite 
fn a state of unspeakable anxiety, excitement, and | reach the average of recent years. The inclosure in 
exhaustion, were partly lying on deck, and, although | front of the Grand Stand was thronged as usual 
secured by ropes, owing to the tremendous rolling of| with noble and distinguished patrons of the turf, 
the ship were continually knocked about in a man-| and a vast body of professionals, The Stewards’ 
ner that the arms, fingers, and legs of many were | and the private Stands, as well as the Grand Stand 
en, and all suffering from painful contusions. | and reserved places, were crowded with fashionable 
mainder of the passengers and crew were | company, amongst whom were a number of ladies, 
at the pumps, which they could not leave | whose gay summer costumes gave remarkable bril- 
of being thrown overboard by the rolling of | liancy to the ensemble, Viewed from the hill oppo- 
the vessel. Upon seeing Mr. King, those on deck | site, the Grand Stand had a peculiarly fine effect. 
up to him on their knees, crying piteously, | The elevated roof, piled up with human forms—the 
eutreating him, with folded hands, to take them 
off the vessel. All, however, appeared to be resigned, 
and their bearing was remarkable for proofs of re- 
ligious truth. Mr. King, wet throughout and nearly 
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gay balconies, and the dark mass of spectators in the 
inclosure beneath—formed an object on the broad 
Downs at once strikingly picturesque and highly 
interesting. 


fainting, yet tried to console the passengers, as- For the Grand race, the “ Blue ribbon of the 
sured them they should be taken care of, and recom- Turf,” twenty-seven horses contended. 
mended them cheerfully to work the pumps. Also,} Betting at Starting—5 to 2 agst Dervish, 7 to 2 agst An- 


Mr, Moore, captain of the Winchester, who had the 


| dover, 10 to 1 agst King Tom, 12 to 1 each agst Wild 
Kindness to relate to me these proceedings on board 1d d i 


Huntsman, Hospedar, and Neville, 20 to 1 each agst the 


the wreck, was answered that Captain Fitch had re- | Hermit and Early Bird, 25 to 1 agst Marsyas, 40 to 1 each 
sdlved to stop until all were saved, and to leave Mr. | agst New Warrior, Knight of St. George, and Canute, 50 to 


1 each agst Alembic and Bracken, 1000 to 15 agst Middle- 
sex, and 1000 to 10 each agst Welham, Grey Plover, Papa- 
geno, Woodcote, and Champagne. 


King on board the vessel as a guarantee of his inten- 
tions. | Mr. King being provided with dry clothes by 
Captain Moore, and feeling somewhat better, went 








Marsyas, Early Bi 
to the half-distanee, when he went ahead, followed by 
very resolute effort, but was beaten ea 

by alength. Halfa length between the second and 
and a neck between third and fourth. Dervish, 
New Warrior, and Wild Huntsman were the next b> 
Autocrat was last off by several lengths. He went to 
fast srasdty Ser thes parpepe a parting Bite otras ae in, 

he winner ran in Mr. Gully’s name, and was ridden in tm 
colours, but he is the joint rty of Mr, Padwick and ‘Mir. 
Gully—ghe former, better known on tne turf by his nom dg 
course “‘ Mr. Howard,” was his nominator on this opcagion. 
Value of the stakes, 59501.” 
The Oaks was won by Mincemeat. 





MISCELLANEOUS 

Tus Court returned to town on Tuesday from 
Osborne. On Wednesday afternoon the Chevalier 
Bunsen had an audienee of the Queen to present his 
letters of recal as Envoy from the King of Prussia. 
Her Majesty resumed her visits to the theatres b; 
attending the Royal Italian Opera on Tuesday even- 
ing. Prince Albert has paid two visits this weeks 
he dined with the Archbishop of Canterbury and a 
large company, at Lambeth Palace, on Tuesday, im 
honour of the biceatenary festival of the Sons of the 
Clergy; and he looked in at an evening party given 
by Earl de Grey, on Wedoesday. The royal children 
have resumed their visits to the Zoological 

Saget Fe where they are pretty constant at- 
tendants. 


We remark that the Duchess of Kent visited the Crystal 
Palace on Thursday, and that she was accompanied by the 
political refugees, the Duke and Duchess de Nemours. 

The new Bishop of Salisbury was duly inducted into office 
on Wednesday morning. 

The usual gathering of the charity children of the metra- 

fis, at St. Paul’s, took place on Thursday. Dr. Lee, 

ishop of Manchester, preached the sermon. The n 
of the children present is estimated at 4000. 

The new African explorer, Dr. Vogel, sent out to meet Dr. 
Barth, has safely crossed the great desert and arrived af 
Lake Tchad. 

Sir Peregrine Maitland, a soldier of some mark in hig 4 
one of the veterans of the last war, died on Tuesday, at 
age of 77. He served constantly from Walcheren to Water- 
loo, and had been governor of more than one British de- 

dency. 

Lord Auckland, Bishop of Sodor and Man, has been 
translated to the vacant see of Bath and Wells, according, 
it is said, to an ancient promise of Lord John Russell. 

Colonel Monti, who fought on the side of the insurgents of 
Italy and Hungary in 1848 and 1849, has just died at Turin, 
in the prime of his life. Signor Agostini, a Roman exile, has 
died ut the early age of forty-one, it is feared of a broken 
heart. Exile is hard to men of heart. 

Mr. James Wiseman, the brother of Cardinal Wiseman, 
died recently at Liverpool. 


The Essex Rifles, the first Militia regiment entrusted with 
rison duty, have, as we have already amy taken 








eir quarters in the Tower of London, under 
of Lord Jocelyn. The Hampshire Militia, under the Marquis 
of Winchester, will strengthen the large and ap owl ye 
rison of Portsmouth. The Devonshire Militia will to 
Plymouth. ‘The Staffordshire Militia will garrison Dover. 
The Royal Berkshire will ooeupy eedon 





Tne Dersy Staxes of 50 sovs each, h ft; for three-year- 
olds—colts, 8st 7lb, and fillies, 8st 21b; the owner of the 
second horse to receive 100 sovs out of the stakes. Ono 


among the passengers, consoling and reassuring them 
of Captain Fiteh’s determination. During the night 
signals w : ri > Washi . - . 
- pecan g nee me =~ 4 ———. mile and a half, on the New Course. 217 subs. 
With admirable skill } ee 8 f h ? 6 ~. | Mr. Gully’s Andover, by Bay Middleton ......... (A Day) 1 
€ skill the movements of the steamer, | Baron Rothschild’s Bie TOM cscsccsesssonnsesd msl 2 
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» despite the heavy gale, he always kept near! Mr Gully’s Hermit hubtb-sdbiejne benim! © 
the drifting Winchester, at the same time super-| Mr. Copperthwaithe’s the Early Bird.....-...-.- (Alderoft) 4 
intending the preparations for embarking and saving | ‘The following also ran:—Lord Derby's Dervish (Temple- 
the Pastengers and crew of the wreck. Early on | man), Mr. R. E. Cooper's Autocrat (G. Manning), Mr. R. E. 
the morning of May the 3rd four lifeboats were | Cooper’s Woodcote ch Whitehouse), Lord Zetland’s Hos- 
lowered, and Captain Fitch directed their movements | podur (G. Oates), Lord Lonsdale’s Welham (S. Rogers’), Mr. 
Cookson’s ‘The First Lord (Sly), Mr. Powney’s Marc Antony 


chief engi meena. I is ali 4}, | (Majon), Baron Rothschild’s Middlesex (Simpson), Mr. C. 
ginewt, Me. Mathews, watched with so much Spence’s Canute (Pear!), Mr. S. Walker's Wink eld (W. 


pains oom, and kindness the getting on board of | Abdale), Mr. E. R.Clarke’s Punchbox (F. Marson), Sir T. 
was finish passengers, that the whole operation Burke’s Grey Plover (J. Osborne), Mr. Clarkson's Neville 
nished without the least accident. Captain (Bartholomew), Mr. Newland's Bracken (J. Holmes), Mr. 

Mr. King were the last on board the "s Papa- 


wreck " | Shepherdson’s New Warrior (Ashmall), Mr. Gregory’s 
the » which began rapidly to go down, taking off pens (Yates), Mr. Morris's Knight of St. George (Bas 
mn flag, as neither of them liked that 


- Lord Clifton’s Alembie (J. Marson), Lord Clifden’s 
emblem of liberty to become a prey of the wave. ‘The | Meli (G. Mann), Sir R. Pigot's Coup d’Etat (Pettit), Mr. 
wreck, twenty minutes after being totally aban- Merry’s Wild Huntsman (Marlow), Mr. Osbaldeston’s 
doned, was engulfed by the sea. Four persons had | Champagne (Dockeray), Mr. Knowles’s Marsyas (Bumby). 
been swept overboard by the falling of the masts | 


The race is thus described :—“ After the nsual preparatory 

several days before, and in all twenty lives were lost, | °@Bter they returned to the polio, an@ were soon after- 
. ; ae . 
was one incident” (says the New York 


wards called to the post by the starter. The oe teteed = 

i ly picturesque—the thousan 
y) og the most thrilling nature. As Mr. of souteen aniatnn a cheeadiia gallows Vast masses 
the Washington, and Captain Moore, of the | on the hillside—the multitude crowding the inclesures and 
the were abut to take their final leave of | the Grand Stand—had their eyes imm er | riveted, as it 
wrecked ship, which was just before she went | were, on one point, the starting place. Slowly, and in a 
down, carrying her dead to their watery grave, he ‘compact form, the horses proceeded towards it from the 


with so much circumspection, and, assisted by his 


i 


hem) | 


he 

to their removal to the Royal Burgh of Windsor. ‘the Lan- 
| cashire and Yorkshire regiments, and some of those im the 
| metropolitan counties, were in the bi state of training 
| and efficiency, and will be among tbe first called out. 
| order for the increase of the infantry of the line has been 

issued from the Horse Guards. Each regiment will henee- 

forth consist of 1,400 effective men—1,000 for active serviee 
| abroad, and 400 to compose the reserve companies at home. 
| A brevet for the army will be immediately issued, which will 
| enable several of the older officers to retire upon a 


F 





stration at Sheffield on Whit-Monday, in favour of ngarian 
| nationality. ‘The ex-Governor of a, od has —— t 
| be present, and it is expected that Sir Joshua Walmsley will 
| accompany him. There are to be two meetings, oue an open 
| air meeting, about noon. 
| _A new burial-ground for Lambeth, _ acres in extent, 
and situate between the Tooting and Wandsworth roads, 
was, on Tuesday, consecrated by the Bishop of Winehester. 
| Ten acres have been set a for Dissenters. 
| ‘The last mail from the Cape of Good Hope informs us that 

the Orange River Sovereignty has been fully constituted into 
} an independent state, to be called the “ ne Free 
| State.” Mr. Hoffman is the first president. » basis of 
| the constitution is an elective assembly and a president for 
| five years. 

General Jackson succeeds General Cathcart in command 

of the troops in the Cape eolony. General Jackson is said 

| to be fully acquainted with frontier affairs. 


Smoking is an institution in Germany far anove than it is 
; but there as here smoking on railways és for - 


Arrangements have been concluded for a demon- 
to 





| im Eng’ 
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Lord Robert Grosvenor, travelling in a 


carriage, was ly annoyed by three smokers, 
who filled the carri —_— His lordship complained ; 
the conductor of the train declined to interfere. Why? 
of the smokers were the chairman and vi irman of 

the railway. . 

In France people contrive to die even histrionically. What 
the satisfaction can be we are at a loss to conceive. The 
other day a young Prussian seated himself in a front box at 
the Opera, and waited for the Cathedral scene of the 
Prophete to blow his brains out in a private box. Of course 
the opera was suspended, and the audience went home in 
consternation. 

As the Sultan has placed Christians and Mussulmans on 
a footing of equality before the law, so the legislative autho- 
rities of Victoria have passed an act admitting the testimony 
of aborigines and half-castes in courts of justice. 


Pitcairn’s Island, the Paradise of the Pacific, is now 
overpeopled, and the descendants of the “Bounty” are 
often in want. Last year Admiral Moresby generously re- 
lieved them; but for their permanent safety it is proposed 
to transport them to Norfolk Island as soon as the gonvicts 
have been cleared away. 

The keel of the gigantic steamer for the Eastern Steam 
Navigation Company is now being laid in the yard of Messrs. 
Scott, Russell, and Co., Millwall, opposite Deptford Dock- 
yard. Her proportions are to be nearly twice the length of 
the great Himalaya, and more than three times her tonnage. 
She is to be completed in two years, and is expected to do 
the distance to Australia in little over thirty days, and, if 
necessary, to carry sufficient fuel for the voyage out and 
home. She is to be fitted with paddle-wheels and screw- 
ras power. 

he Scotsman says that a vote of 60002. i. to be proposed 
by Government for the obtaining of a complete system of 

icultural statistics in Scotland, to be carried out through 
the medium of the Highland Society. 

On Saturday, at the City Sheriff's Court, on Mr. Gurney, 
the judge, taking his seat, only eight of the thirty-six = 
sons summoned to serve on juries were in attendance, ‘The 
judge expressed himself strongly on the subject, and at once 
inflicted on the absent twenty-four persons summoned the 
full penalty of 107. each. 

A letter from Naples states that on the 14th ult. M. J. 
Delius, of Bremen, having ascended Mount Vesuvius with a 
party of his countrymen, went too near the edge of the 
crater, and, the ground giving way under him, he fell into 
the abyss. His groans were heard from the bottom, but 
bor some persons descended by means of ropes he was 

ead. 


bidden. Resotiy. serine instagae of the invetmney of the 
custom 
first-class 








The Judge of the Archdeaconry Court of Middlesex has 
decided that the late election for churchwardens at St. Paul’s 
Knightsbridge, was invalid, on the ground that Mr. Liddell 
closed the poll at seven o'clock, thereby preventing persons 
from voting. 

It has been decided, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, that 
the Linnean Society is nof,"and that the Zoological Society, 
in the Regeot's-park, is, liable to poor-rates in respect of the 
premises they occupy. 

One Tolomeo has been arrested at Lyons, together with 
his companion, an English girl named Grafton. Tolomeo 
was the foreman of Mr. Grafton, a London silversmith. 
While in that situation he seduced Miss Grafton, and in- 
duced her to leave the country with him, and, like Jessica, 
to carry off her father’s property. 


with encomiums from Mr, Hume, Mr, W. WitiuMs, 
and other members, 

After the other orders of the day had been dis- 
posed of, Lord Paterson obtained leave to bring 
in a bill to render more effectual the police of coun- 
ties and boroughs in England and Wales, and also a 
bill to amend the law relating to youthful offenders, 

In the House of Lords, Lord Monrteactr, in 
moving for certain returns of transactions between 
the Government and the Bank of England, took the 
opportunity of inquiring whether there was any truth 
in the report that the Government intended to close 
their connexion with the Bank of England, and set 
up a bank for themselves, which was to be a bank of 
issue? He strongly deprecated such a course, which 
he thought most dangerous. 

Earl GRANVILLE in reply stated, that the Govern- 
ment had no sintention of setting up a bank. 

In reply to Lord CLanricarpe, the Duke of New- 
CASTLE stated that there was no intention of block- 
ading the Russian ports in the White Sea; and Lord 
Beaumont having criticised the gentleness with 
which the war was carried on, Lord ABERDEEN de- 
clared that it would be carried on with vigour and 
determination; and in answer to Lord ELven- 
BorovUGH, he intimated that a Minister of War was 
likely to be soon appointed. 

The House then adjourned till Friday next. 





Last night’s Gazette contains the despatches re- 
ceived by the Admiralty from Sir Charles Napier 
relating to the recent gallant exploits of H. M. 5. 
Arrogant and Hecla, in Witzend Strait. Substan- 
tially Captain Yelverton’s (H. M. 8. Arrogant) ac- 
count does not differ from that which we have printed 
elsewhere. But we may remark that the gallant 
Captain does justice to the staunch gunnery of the 
enemy, “They returned to their guns twice in the 
midst of our fire, and were only compelled to leave 
when their guns were destroyed by our shot.” Of 
three merchantmen two were aground. Captain 
Hall (H. M, 8. Hecla) brought off the third. “The 
admirable way,” says Captain Yelverton, “in 
which he went in and brought out his prize under a 
galling fire from the enemy, deserves the greatest 
praise.” 

Captain Hall succeeded in dismounting and bring- 
ing off three of the guns from the battery. The 
Arrogant had two men killed and three wounded. 
The Hecla had three men wounded, her Captain 
slightly, her First-Lieutenant (Crewe Read,) very 
highly spoken of by Captain Hall, severely but not 
dangerously wounded in the face. ‘This exploit was 





rformed at Elkness, twelve miles up a narrow and 
intricate channel. Sir Charles Napier styles it a 





[Sarorpay: 


they cannot be expected to refuse it. . Wi. 
the representatives of the National par, 
Europe complained that in entering u m 
an alliance England would be duewaenrae 
vortex of arbitrary systems, and would 


that treachery to popular rights which = 


have too often exemplified ab 

ing on the field of Europe the principles 
we have sustained on our own j that 
replied that the necessity of the cage ” 
seded any question of that kind, and ieee 
in alliance with Austria, acting’ as our Mine 
ters do openly before their own Public, th 
would be obliged to maintain principles the 
could not fail to benefit even the nations 
ject to Austria. But three events have hap. 
pened this week, which make us legs firm in 
our conviction, that the ultimate Position of 
our Ministers on the field of Europe must of 
necessity still be an English position, 

These three events are the receipt of the 
Vienna Protocol, annexing the Prusso-Ans. 
trian, and the Anglo-Gallican treaties to the 
transactions of the conference of the Four 
Powers, the abandonment of the di : 
ment bills, and the unsatisfactory attitude of 
Ministers. 

The Protocol does not define the objects of 
the convention with complete accuracy and 
exactness. The fact has been pointed out by 
the Times, and we cannot do better thy 
copy the words of a journal certainly yg 
extreme in the Liberalism of its opinions;— 

“The Protocol affirms that ‘ the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire and the evacuation of that portion 
its territory which is occupied by the Russian 
are, and will continueto be, the constant and invari, 
ble object of the union of the Four Powers’ By 
the first article of the Convention between Great 
Britain and France provides that those Powers ‘yill 


DOM 





do all that shall depend upon them for the purpose 
of bringing about the re-establishment of peace te. 


tween Russia and the Porte on solid durable 


bases, and of preserving Europe from the recurrence 
of the lamentable complications which have now» 
unhappily disturbed the general peace.’ And by 
the second article these Powers agree ‘ to concert te 


“smart operation,” and says, “ it will show the | gether the most proper means for liberating the 


enemy that they are not safe, even in their country | 


towns.” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“'W. R. in Hav.” Received. Of great interest. 
thanks. 


Many 





ge 





Paastscvigt. 





Satrurpay, June 3rd. 
Tae business of the House of Commons, last night, 
was extremely varied. 

On Lord J. Russei1’s moving that no new writs 
should be issued for the boroughs of Canterbury, 
Cambridge, Hull, Maldon, and Barnstaple, the seats 
of which are vacant on account of bribery at the last 
election, without seven days’ notice, a smart debate 
arose, in which the question of the necessity for deal- 
ing with bribery in general, and those cases in par- 
ticular, was discussed, but eventually the motion was 
agreed to. 

Sir James Grauam stated that he had received a 
despatch from Sir C. Napier, giving an account of 
the gallant exploit of the Arrogant and Hecla steam- 
ships in the Baltic, in cutting out a Russian vessel 
from under the guns of the fortress of Ekness. 

Mr. 8. Hersert, in reply to an interpellation, said 
that great improvements in the dress of the army in 
the East were contemplated; the leather stock was to 
be abolished, and the question of “ shaving” was also 
under consideration. 

The Sugar Duties Bill passed through Committee 
after a discussion and division on the differential 
duties of Muscovado sugar, which resulted in a majo- 
rity for the Government of 57. 

On the third reading of the Excise Duties Bill 
Mr. J. O'Coxxext moved that it be postponed for a 
fortnight, but was beaten on a division by a majority 
of 29. Another division was taken at the instance 
of the Irish members for the adjournment of the 
debate, which was also lost by 48. 

In committee on the Public Revenue and Conso- 
lidated Fund Charge Bill, Mr. Guapstone explained 
that it was intended to change the system of keeping 
the national accounts, and placing under the contro 
of Parliament a number of payments of salaries, and 
other expenses, which were defrayed out of the gross 
receipts of the taxes before they were paid into the 
Exchequer, The bill passed through its stages 
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Public Atairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing s0 ul al and convulsive, as the straiz 
to keep things tf when all the worldis by the very 
law of its creat in eternal progress.—DRr. ARNOLD. 

A MINISTRY OF SURRENDERS: 
WHERE IS IT TO STOP? 
Tue replies which Ministers made to the 
attacks of Mr. Disraeli, on Monday night, 
were so unsatisfactory, that they suggest, as 
if it were new, a doubt long repelled by us; | 
and, unfortunately, that doubt is to a certain | 
extent re-echoed from other quarters. We | 
find Engiand joining in a close alliance with | 

Austria, the great type of Absolutist Govern- | 

ment on the Continent. We have never as- | 


} 














ion 








territory of the Sultan from foreign invasion, and 

accomplishing the object specified in Article I’ his 
therefore impossible to contend that the terms of the 
Protocol include the whole objects of the Angl- 
French Convention, though, as that document is 
annexed to the Protocol in extenso, it may be saidto 
supply the omission in the quadruple instrument,’ 

Whereas England and France profess to 
seek a durable peace with guarantees against 
the renewal of the “lamentable complications” 
—a phrase only to be construed as a pledge 
to put restriction upon the lawless encroatl 
ments of Russia, the Four Powers limit ther 
claim to the evacuation of the Principalities,as 
“the constant and invariable object of the 
union of the Four Powers.” Here, then, by 
a monstrous inversion of ordinary logic, t 
greater object of the two powers professes t0 
include itself in the minor object of the four. 
We might suppose that there was some 
formal diplomatic advantage which the 
Western Powers would gain from the union; 
but doubts are suggested by what we observe 
at home. , 

It is not our business to criticise Mo 
tives, or we might perhaps withhold from 
Mr. Disraeli an expression of approval, which 
we might, on the contrary, accord to some 
the statesmen whom he condemns. Lets 
declare, however, once for all, our belief that 
some of the men now in office are as h 
in their own feelings and convictions a8 Wey 
have been in their professions, and that they 


are prepared to make their acts conform to 


sailed Ministers for that alliance ; on the con-/| their promises. But we must speak er 
trary, inconvenient as it is in many respects, | as we find them, and review the acts of © 


—necessarily as it entails upon our Adminis- | 


Ministry collectively, unguided by any dis: 


tration a species of acquiescence in the wrong- | tinct explanation or statement of their ulterior 


doing of that 
have distinctly a 


sponsible 





tyrannical Government, we| intentions in Europe. | 
‘mitted that when the alli-| ated by party motives, if he casts a stronget 
ance of so powerful a state is offered, the re- | colour on one fact and throws another 
inisters of the State would not be | kindly shade, we have at least the same 


If Mr. Disraeli is actu- 


into & 


justified in refusing that alliance ; 4 fortiori to go upon, we are not at the mercy of his com 
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n leader of having abandoned an entire 
at home, and they are unable to give 
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“ng andwe need only thank him for re- 
in a bold and legible type a memo- 


eam of the great facts in the Ministerial 
history of the t few months. What then 


do cae fe the Ministry was formed for 
the ose of retrieving the discredit into 
whic nA. Disraeli and Lord Derby were 
said to have brought the Executive of this 
country by tampering with its accountability 
to nw? a Bare for the purpose of maintain- 
in unimpaired the commercial policy of 
Sir Robert Peel; and also for the purpose of 
introducing & pvrareth ‘ —— of we 
upon which all parties, even the 
Prevents Conservatives, were agreed. The 
measures were Parliamentary Reform, Pur- 
tion of Corrupt Constituencies, Education 
r Scotland and England, Poor-law Reform, 
University Reform, Law Reform, Reform 
of the Parliamentary Oath so as to admit 
Jews, and several other cognate measures of 
a minor order. But what are the practical 
results? “Many of these reforms, such as 
the sanitary, still remain in the shape of 
intentions. Some, like the University 
form, attempted in a fragmentary shape, 
applicable to Oxford alone, doubly or triply 
imperfect in their very nature, are slowly 
ing through committee; in which stage 
rinisters surrender detail after detail, per- 
mitting ve a or ~ oe 
to supersede the leaders of the Legislature, 
and Gators the direction of affairs. A more 
numerous series, like the bill for emancipating 
the Jews, the several bills for purging the 
corrupt boroughs, the bills for conferring 
education on England and Scotland, and that 
for reconstructing the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the country, are thrown over- 
board. Ministers had a home policy of a 
moderate but a popular kind, " nlisedne 
many objects dear to the wishes of the great 
majority of the English people; and that 
py pan to ong _ ve agate dis- 
osed of in the easiest and simplest manner 
in which a Ministry can manent of its liabi- 
lities—they have thrown it over. 

They have abandoned their domestic policy, 
and we are in sadness compelled to ask 
whether they are preparing also to abandon 
their English policy on the Continent? We 
lay, indeed, little stress on the rumour that 

ce has offered to take some thousand of 

the political prisoners in Rome, and to trans- 
port them to Cayenne ; for if that act were 
as true as some others not less nefarious 
which belong to the past, we still say that a 
course so foolish and suicidal in its wanton 
wickedness is incredible. But we have an- 
other more distressing fact in our mind, when 
We observe that Naples, the traitor Govern- 
ment, the tool and dependent of Austria, has 
n permitted quietly to slip into the neu- 
trality alliance ; when we remember the too 
great probability that Naples will claim the 
a immunities secured by Aus- 
‘through an alliance with the anti-Russian 
vernments ; and when we remember that 
Poerio still lies in prison, the victim, with 
hundreds or thousands of others, to studiously 
cruel confinement. We remember, too, the 
eloquent appeal made by Mr. Gladstone to 


Lord Aberdeen and the British public on his | 


behalf, when the writer was out of office, and 
not Lord Aberdeen for his Premier. Al- 

y, therefore, some of our statesmen have 
abandoned their championship of popular 
interests on the Continent. Well, individual 
lmisters must sacrifice their own enterprise 
to the collective counsel of a Cabinet; but 
re again, on the English ground, we find 

2 entire Ministry accused by the Opposi- 


4 reply, either in excuse for the past, or in 


ce for the future! 


|HOW TO BEGIN A MARRIAGE REFORM 
MOVEMENT. 

A CORRESPONDENT puts some questions 
which are too important to be passed over in 
silence :— 

“Tt is not in the nature of things possible that so 
clear and forcible a statement of the duties of the 
‘aggrieved’ under existing laws, as is contained in 
your article on the ‘ Wrongs of Women,’ should re- 
main without practical results, 

“May I, with a view to these, and in the hope of 
eliciting something that will be generally useful, be 
permitted to ask one or two questions? 

“ First. In what degree can we be said to have the 
choice of submitting to or resisting an injustice that 
affects not ourselves alone, but others, if we have 
any faith in national existence, and are conscious of 
duties towards posterity no less binding than those 
we owe our contemporaries? 

“ Second, Why ‘should not the believers in the ne- 
cessity for Marriage-law reform strengthen each 
other’s hands by sympathy and co-operation? Why 
should they not prepare for action when the right 
time comes by establishing at once a thorough un- 
derstanding among one another? 

“Third. What are the means best calculated to 
bring about this good understanding? How far is 
organisation desirable, and by what means attainable? 
Earnestly hoping for a practical and explicit reply, 

“Tam, Sir, yours, &. 

“ May 24, 1854.” 

We answer our correspondent’s questions 
seriatim, beginning with that in the prefatory 
part of the letter. We believe that however 
“clear and forcible” our statement may have 
appeared to our correspondent, it will not 
appear so to many, because a great number 
of persons do not understand the subject at 
all; they have not been compelled by their 
own experience or incited by their own intel- 
lectual activity to inquire into it, and have 
taken up their opinions second hand. Three- 
fourths of men active in society do so, and 
however they may reserve a few particular sub- 
jects for independent judgment, it seldom 
happens that that minority hit upon the same 
questions to be independent about. The con- 
sequence is, that all special questions com- 
mand the attention of very few people indeed 
—a fact which must materially influence the 
progress of any opinion upon such subjects, 
and ought to be ae in view to guide any 
agitation upon special questions. 

Of the three subsequent questions, the 
first would be answered, in each case, by 
discovering the proportion which the interest 
of posterity has in any course of our own. 
There is no doubt that our actions are the 
germ of the actions of posterity—that the 
mass of opinion and conduct of the present 
day is the source of opinion, and even of in- 
| stitutions, at a future day. But it is a class 
of subjects on which the ideas are necessarily 
so vague, so diversified, and so conflicting, 
that effectively very little foree can be gained 
upon our present course of conduct by look- 
ing to the rights of posterity. Even in so 
simple and material a question as that of 
finance, the interest of posterity has a very in- 
| adequate influence ; but in the class of ques- 
| tions under consideration, where men cannot 
determine what their own convictions and inte- 
rests are, it is scarcely possible that they can 
agree what will be the interests and convie- 
tions of posterity. There is another ground, 
however, on which we must to some extent 
abstain from meddling with the responsibili- 
ties and liabilities of posterity. It is, that if 
there be anything progressive in education 
and opinion, posterity will be much better 
able to judge of its own institutions than we 
ean for it. We are daily contending with 
laws made by our ancestors in days before 
printing and mail-coaches, to say nothing of 
gas, railways, and electric telegraphs. Some, 
even of the absurdities of the arriage-law, 








society under institutions and national creeds, 
bearing little resemblance with our own at 
the present day. 

There is, however, one duty towards pos- 
terity, as simple as it is great,—constantly 
violated yet easy to be understood; and if 
those who are conscientious would seize firm 
hold of this one principle, they would, we 
believe, do a greater service to ind and 
to the future than by any specific laws. It 
is, not to presume the convictions of pos- 
terity, and simply to abstain from making 
any laws, intended to be irrevocable, for the 
observance of generations beyond those which 
we can see rising up within our own life- 
time. 

Here, indeed, we touch upon the greatest 
evil of the present day—the making of too 
much law, especially of prospective law. Let 
us remember, that every additional enact- 
ment devised by man, say, for some enabling 
purpose, is tolerably sure to carry with it 
many disenabling collateral effects, which are 
not foreseen. In the natural organism there 
is no portion of the frame that does not carry 
with itself the vital power of accommodation 
to the circumstances essentially natural to 
our being; whereas, every artiche of clothing 
that we put on, made by art, wears out, 
shrinks, stretches, tears, is outgrown, and 
entails some infliction or some deterioration 
of the natural power. Yet in our servile 
submission to conventional dictates, we not 
only take pride in the costume with which 
we burden ourselves, but positively we un- 
dertake to make slop clothing for posterity. 
The difficulty in a practical reply to the 
third question would be, the “thorough 
understanding.’ Men desire to strengthen 
their own hands by the co-operation of others, 
but they have no corresponding wish to 
strengthen other men’s hands for the en- 
forcement of other men’s views. Every man 
is his own pope, and it is particularly so on 
moral questions. We have practical instances 
before us, more or less known to the public. 
The reason is, that most moral questions are 
in themselves intricate, and are rendered 
more so, in the first place, by the cireurfi- 
stance that they take their rise in physical 
questions, which are very little understood, 
on account of the infancy of any really com- 
prehensive physiology; and, in the second 
place, because they are complicated with a 
number of conventional arrangements, the 
sudden or sweeping interruption of which 
would be personally inconvenient, and is, in 
contemplation,  gmumered alarming. But in 
any complicated question, handled by any 
judgment which is otherwise than very cool 
and very patient, there is a disposition sum- 
marily to supply the place of clear perception 
and well-established conviction by provisional 
presumptions ; and a very large proportion of 
the moral convictions of society at the present 
time are made up in part, no doubt, of ge- 
nuine, well-considered opinion, but for the 
rest, of presumption. Now, deference for 
existing usage, and for the opinion of others, 
is laudable for its motive and practical in- 
fluence, and ought to be encouraged. But 
presumption, when it is made to pass for 
conviction, becomes absolutely worthless and 
actively mischievous. If any man could but 
survey the general schedule of his own know- 
ledge, of his experiences, and so-called convic- 
tions, strike out from them everything which is 
no better than presumption, and place all such 
supposititious convictions in a separate sche- 
dule, which might be called “ provisional 
rules for conduct in default of conviction,” 
he would emancipate his mind from the 
grossest slavery which hinders the present 
freedom and the progress of mankind. 

Presumptions—things which we suppose to 
exist when their existence is not known to 





may be traced to the apparent necessities of 


us—necessities which we take on trust or 
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imagi the true instigators of all 
the erimes which authority and con- 
vention have sanctioned. We believe there 
ig ne ¢xeeption to that remark, and that it 
may be made to include thousands of in- 
eidents besides the death of Socrates, the 

ishment of Galileo, and the Crucifixion 
itself, Genuine conviction is the fruit, the 
pure fruit, of knowledge patiently acquired, 
and of the application of that knowledge at 
first hand, lief based in the convictions 
of another man is valid, according to the 
evidence which you ‘possess of that other 
man’s authority; but in passing from hand 
to hand, this kind of coin becomes speedily 
debased, degenerates into presumption, and 
is then totally worthless. 

Now to apply this. If all those who accept 
as settled necessities many of the notions re- 
lating to the question of Marriage-law, would 
revise their own opinions, they would, we be- 
lieve, discover that a large proportion at 
which they have arrived, are athing more 
than presumptions—that is, random guesses, 
dogmatic conclusions accepted at second hand, 


or mere a at the idea of inter- 
rupting the t arrangements. In all 
cases for social regulation every law might be 


dictated by some clear necessity or by expe- 
diency; expediency, however, being the ground 
only of provisional and temporary laws. That 
necessity for a law on the subject of marriage 
does exist, we have no doubt; it relates prin- 
cipally to the attested birth, custody, nurture, 
and education of progeny. Any law ne- 
cessary for the attestation of parentage with 
its liabilities, the due nourishment and settle- 
ment of progeny, is a law based on a just ne- 
cessity, and would, we believe, be effectual for 
all a naga actually realised by laws derived 
from the ancient Romans, added to by the 
Papal Church,eomplicated by modern lawyers, 
and botched by imperfect, confused, and often 
reactionary reformers. Qur correspondent 
will perceive, that the first step towards a 
right understanding would be to winnow from 
every man’s mind the genuine conviction and 
the clear comprehension of a substantial ne- 
cessity, from the chaff of second-hand dogma 
and hazarded presumption. 

The third question is twofold, but it is of 
comprehensive application. We have already 
said that special questions of this kind are 
unavoidably limited to comparatively small 
circles, and one proof is shown in the total 
disrespect for the simple and clear act of 
justice to widowers, who marry their wives’ 
sisters. Society has conceded liberty for such 
marriages, which are uniformly recognised 
socially, notwithstanding the actual know- 
ledge of the illegality of the union and the 
illegitimacy of the children. But as the class 
of people personally interested in the sub- 
ject is small, as they are scattered through 
different ranks and political circles, and as a 
concession to meet their case would require a 
disturbing of the very complicated law re- 
specting marriage,—a disturbance about which 
people are frightened, because in their own 
minds they feel that their convictions are 
Spurious and shaky,—the act of justice to- 
wards these few is perseveringly refused. 
Society admits that such marriages are just 
and respectable ; but the servant of society, 
the representative Legislature, has not a 
thought of reconciling the law to the practice 
and conviction of the public. How, then, 
can we approach concentrated action, or ac- 
tually begin a progress in questions which are 
more complicated even than that fragment of 
the marriage question ? 

Much might be done if there existed a dis- 
position amongst society to render justice for 
the sake of justice; but we believe that at no 
period of social history was that duty more 
uniformly despised than at the present mo- 
ment, excepting in two classes of rights,— 
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ordinary political rights and commercial 
rights. Consistently with the commercial 
view, if you claim an act of justice, men ask 
you to prove the practical a and call for an 
estimate of the cost of redress; forgetting 
that the weed injustice spreads more rapidly 
and more ineradicably than tares, and that it 
costs more to repair the evil in the crop, than 
to pluck it up by the roots whenever they are 
discovered. Were it possible torevive some- 
thing of a chivalrous disposition in defence of 
justice wherever it is assailed, and more 
especially in defence of opinions now strug- 
gling for existence against bigotry and pre- 
sumption, an organisation on such a basis 
would be the best. Were it possible to find 
a few persons who agreed on subjects of the 
Marriage-law, and especially who agreed in 
recognising the freedom of any genuine opi- 
nion which could vindicate itself by clear 
statement and manifest sincerity, then those 
persons would form a nucleus of an or- 
ganization. Any joint action for such a pur- 
pose as that discussed by our correspondent 
must begin in this way, by a small nucleus, 
with a view to a gradual growth. Compre- 
hensive action like that for the Reform Bill, 
about which a whole community is agreed, 
would be impossible. The rough and ready 
organisation which carries its will by dead 
weight, and overrides common roughnesses 
and frictions, would not here apply. A much 
stricter brotherhood would be requisite—a 

rfect understanding wpon the fundamental 

asis of the union. We do not believe that 
such an organization is impossible; but its 
possibility depends upon the zeal, the courage, 
the patience, and above all, the sincere love 
of freedom residing in the few who might 
determine to undertake it. Their first step 
in uniting, however, would be, to take means 
for excluding from their union any member 
who could not give pledges of his perfect 
sincerity in promoting the objects of the 
union. In such an organization rude numbers, 
or “names” for show, would be worthless 
imeumbrances. 











THE SERMON-MANUFACTURE. 

A corresponpentT calls our attention to a 
curious kind of adulteration where it might 
least be expected—in the pulpit. There is 
a practice of not only supplying clergymen 
with sermons written to hand, but of having 
them lithographed so as to imitate manu- 
script—a plan which secures the cheapness 
of printing, and enables a teacher in the 

ulpit to palm off his purchased teaching as 
if it were hisown. The evidence that this 
practice is becoming common is conclusive :— 

“Till recently, since I have taken to reading the ad- 
vertisement sheets of the Times and some country 
papers, I had no idea to what an extent this was 
carried. There are several firms who publish great 
numbers of these sermons, and one who recently ad- 
vertised a complete set for the year translated into 
Welch. This could never pay unless there were a 
considerable number of purchasers, and I am con- 
vinced that many clergymen, especially in country 
districts, are supplied in this manner. For some 
time the advertisements were boldly put in English; 
I suppose this has attracted too much notice, and I 
now find in yesterday’s Times (Thursday, May 25), 
a neat little Latin advertisement, ‘ Ad Clerum;’ in- 
stead of the tell-tale lithographed sermons we have 
‘Sacras quasdam conciones typis lithographicis.’ 
With the exception of being in Latin, the rest of the 
advertisement runs as usual, and informs the clergy 
where they can obtain these imitation MSS., at the 
exceedingly low prices of 1s. a-piece, or 24s. the set 
of twenty-four sermons, or as it is elegantly ex- 
pressed in Latin, ‘ Unaquaque series in viginti et 
quatuor concionibus constat, et viginti et quatuor 
solidas valet.’ 

“T shall not do more than call your notice to the 
fact, feeling sure that neither you nor your readers 
will need me to point out to them how damaging 
this is to the cause of religion, destroying as it does 
our confidence in the moral rectitude of our spiri- 
tual teachers, by showing but too clearly that those 
who are our legally appointed expounders of divine 
truth are too frequently in the habit of acting a lie 
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in the house of God itself, by m 
tions believe that they preach from 
sermons, when in truth they are no’ 
lithographed imitations, price 1s, each. Tha 
— one receivers are aware of 

oing appears from the fact that the endeavour ’ 
conceal their doings by advertising ta Latin, 
none but clergymen could read it. te 


that my remarks apply solely to those 
practice deceit, not to the great body of Poe 


We are not prepared, indeed, enti 
condemn the use of borrowing ig 
It would be quite right to say 
of truth which clergymen have to 
usually the same, and cannot be 
new except in the expositi illustration 
and conleetion There, homeuieieien 
portant considerations. It is the duty 
clergyman, while keeping eternal truths 
stantly in view, not less constantly to 
watch for the development of 
which enables us to obtain a clearer ing: 
into fundamental truths—enables ug to 
trate the working of eternal laws, Jj 
also his duty, not less constantly, to inquire 
into the condition of his flock, im onder 
ascertain the best means for 
their minds, if not with a knowledge of 
truth, at least with the belief and convigtigg 
that often precede knowledge. Manya 
an illustration, or an exposition, 
from a good writer, may be sei 
clergyman for purposes such as these, ang 
may enable him to accomplish his 
better than if he relied solely upon his oy 
resources,—as, indeed, what man can rely gp 
his own resources solely ? 

It is quite possible that sermons 
by others may be better than those whic 
minister of indifferent faculties may compay 
at home. Heaven defend us from some rig. 
tations impromptu! We have no unmiga 
delight in the specimens of the unstudied 
in preaching and even praying, which ae 
carried to the extreme in Scotland, and whigh 
often lead minds of fervour but of low» 
tellect into strange aberrations. We» 
member to have heard the whole case on.om 
side insa suit at law incorporated in a 
before meat, in an elaborately peel 
that the divine power would open the heat 
of some objectionable person to see the case 
as it was set forth ex-parte by the minister, 
Lithographed sermons would be safer ad 
more decorous than some which have 
peared under the joint influence of pay 
feeling and knife-and-fork enthusiam. 

There is a further moral too in thee 
dently high character of education which the 
sermon-pilferers have obtained ; they 
at all events Latinity; and the evidence 
proves how little “mere Greek and Lata 
can fit a man for the great oflice of teaet 

But lithographed sermons are nob 
borrowing ; nor can a man who thus 
his teaching in block,—who covers bis 
with fraud, and deceives his congregatiod, 

a person capable of conveying ete’ 

aan at aan hand. The eternal truth be 
comes the eternal falsehood of the bes 
adulterator. It is indeed “ buying is 
cheapest market, and selling in the ae 

Our correspondent is right in showing how 
conduct of this kind tends to break dowly 
not only the influence, but the very structure 
of the Established Church. It is Chur 
let us always remember, important, not 
as possessing the temporal inheritance 
ought to belong to the Church of the pe 
of England, but also as practically comprising, 
within its bounds many of the most e 
ened and liberal sects of this country. uF 
both of these reasons we always view 
Church of England with a peculiar : 
and mark its degradation with certale 
pain. It is not only, we say, that cle *) doe 
detected in this species of “ smashing the 
stroy their own character, and 
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éir order; but it is that, by ex*| 

ht ie practice, they are lowering the 
inotals of the clergy, are seducing themselves 
A their fellows to become that worst species 

i blackleg, the fraudulent trader in sacred 
things; and are rendering the College of 
Soo sayers a gang of coiners unblushingly 
nfessed. It 18 one of the most substantial 
f of practical Atheism within the Church 

TE d that we eye ; since no ae 
tand.and palm off a petty frau 

uae ug oo. ered to his p Brn if 


a belief that he stood in the pr 

pre- 
be ha Ga and hada sacred duty to perform 
in that presence. 








FIGS FROM THISTLES. 

Tx considering the results of the late Preston 
strike, many sanguine people say that *‘ it will be 
the last strike in Lancashire,” as if the blighting 
effects of this internecine war and its fruitlessness 
of anything but debt, idleness, and demoralisation, 
were euflicient to prevent a repetition of the ex- 
‘ent. We would that we could think so. The 
Preston strike of 1853-4 has, indeed, become a 
matter of ‘history; but the experience of history 
acts very differently upon men’s minds, and upon 
those of the majority it seldom acts as a warning. 
There is a passage in the Friend, in which Cole- 
tidge compares the effect of historical experience 
to the binnacle of a ship, which casts a bril- 
fiant light over the track which has been passed, 
but leaves all to come in unillumined gloom. 
The truth is that there is seldom, if ever, a pre- 
cedent in history ; there is always some distinction 
between the present and the past, which those 
who wish to ignore the latter are sedulous to 
draw, A new generation comes, wiser in its con- 
ceit than its fathers, believing nothing but its own 
experience, and desirous, when warned of a foolish 
thing, of seeing the folly of it too. This is how 
it ‘has itherto been with Strikes. Is this the first 
strike which has produced disastrous results? 
There have been contests before, of duration quite 
as long, and protracted through much greater 
suffering, than has been supported on this oc- 
casion ; and they have not acted as warnings. In 
1832, when the Preston spinners turned out for 
thirty-two weeks, and were supported upon 
eighteenpence a week per man, it might have 
been said with great probability that both masters 
and men would have been sick of strikes; yet here 
isa. new generation (generations come about very 
swiftly in Factory-land), and we have just witnessed 
astrike which has been intensified by all the hatred 
aeeumulated by great contests. We fear that, 


much interested that this state of things should no 
longer be suffered to continue ;” and, soon after, 
when he has laid bare the glaring absurdity of 
Strikes, he adds,—“‘It is strange, then, that expe- 
rience, which has so often proved the futility of 
this so-called expedient, should not have suggested 
some more satisfactory plan for adjusting ques- 


terests are concerned in working 
friendly spirit.” The “ Preston Manufacturer” 
is here very ‘‘ warm” upon the truth, Still warmer 
is he when he gives the following result of his 
search “ after the evils which undoubtedly exist :”"— 


“T have no hesitation in saying, that the main cause isa 
want of cordial feeling—the absence, in fact, of a good under- 
standing between the parties to the labour-contract. This feel- 
ing,—this misunderstanding, must be i or the case 
never will be mended. It is the real, nay, the only remedy 
for strikes, and it must proceed from the disputant ies 
themselves. No third parties, however sincere and well- 
intentioned, can ever succeed in introducing it. Third par- | 
ties, except as partisans, are viewed by both sides with sus- 
picion and distaste; and, for this cause, even that highly | 
influential body the Society of Arts failed to produce any | 
effect upon the Preston contest. If the conference held by | 
that body was not attended by the employers, their absence | 
ought not to be attributed to fear of investigation, but to an | 
unwillingness to admit the elements into the dispute which | 
were foreign to it, and which, however excellent in them- 
selves, could not be suffered to interfere, without running | 
great risk of still further complicating the question.” | 

Seeking to account for this want of good feeling | 
between master and man, the writer states :— 





“The operative appeared to think that it was the inten- 
tion and to the interest of the employer that he should be, 
kept in a state of ignorance and want. The employers ap- 
peared to be of opinion that pres rity would beget too great 
an independence in the mind of the operative, and that an 
amelioration of his condition would bring about an impa- 
tience of all rule and discipline. Knowing him to be igno- 
rant, and not caring to make him otherwise, many employers 
appeared to think that no good gift could be bestowed upon 
the operative without his misusing it; and, I regret to say, 
that these dangerous and mistaken feelings still seem to 
prevalent upon both sides.” 

The “ Preston Manufacturer” declares that the 
great desideratum now wanted in the factories is | 
Intelligent Labour, to cultivate which he admits 
that nothing has been done. “Sup (says he) 
that a manufacturer were to fill Nis mill with 
clumsy or ill-conditioned machinery, would it be 
possible, in the present state of competition, for 
that man to succeed? But of how much greater 
importance to him is it that he should have that 
superior, that human machinery, which is to guide 
and control the senseless organisms of brass and 
iron, in good order and of excellent quality ?” 
So then, after all, there are Preston Manufacturers 
who admit that the machine called Man is of 
some importance, even by the side of the “ melan- 
choly mad elephants.” 

To cultivate this article of Intelligent Labour, 
the “ Preston Manufacturer” declares that schools 
for children are not so much wanted as “ the edu- 
cation of the adult intellect.” 


“ We bestow upon children the rudiments of knowledge, 
preparing their minds for the reception of ideas (whether 
good or evil), and then we cast them adrift upon the world 
to be educated by experience, and to absorb all the no 
tions, and all the prejudices, and all the fallacies, with which 
chance may surround them; and then we commit the ab- 





uriless some practical change be effected in the 
system, and that speedily, the experience of this 
Strike will be as much thrown away as that of its 
predecessors. 

Happily the employing class appear to be 
aware of this, and as it is manifestly from them 
that the reforming element must proceed, we 

aevept the fact as a good augury of the future. 
Before us lies a pamphlet, written by a “ Preston 
Manufacturer,”* or, if our information be correct, 
by a manufacturer who is especially qualified to | 
offer adviceto his brethren upon the points therein | 
discussed ; in the first place, from his experience, 

(he himself says, “I write after an experience in | 
these matters of upwards of a quarter of a cen- | 
tary”); and, in the next place, from his position, 
which is independent, being “ totally unconnected 
With the movements of the Preston Masters’ As- 
sociation.” 

This writer evidently appreciates the importance 
to himself and to his class of some speedy and | 
decisive reform. ‘* As well for my own sake as | 
for'that of others (writes he), I naturally feel very | 
ee ee aire ier rh : 


* “Strikes Prevented.” By 
ter: Galt and Co. 


| 





a Preston Manufaeturer. 


| mill, as the groundwork of all future plans for the ameliora- 


London: Whittaker and Co, | establishment of reading-rooms and libraries in 


surdity of wondering that they go wrong. What must be 
their inevitable fate under such a system as this, we have 
lately witnessed in the deplorable condition of Preston.” 
And now for the remedy which the “Preston 
Manufacturer” would apply to this sore :— 


“ The feeling which ought first of all to be cultivated ina 


tion of the operatives, is one of perfect confidence between | 
them and their employer; without this, all attempts at in- | 
novation will not only be im vain, but will be viewed with 
suspicion and alarm.” 

Hear this ye proud Coketowners! ye Cotton 
Nicholases! to this must ye come at last—to 
confidence with the sons of toil who labour 
for you, with the smutty, oily men, whom 
to touch has seemed to you profanation. 
“When this feeling has been once engendered,” 
says the “ Preston Manufacturer,” the rest is’ an 
easy task.” It may be so—we hope it will be so. 
When once the Atlantic has been bridged over, it 
will be an easy task to walk over to America. 

‘The writer then proceeds to develop the details 
of his scheme, for which we must refer our readers 
to the pamphlet itself. He recommends that 
‘‘habits of mutual assistance and sympathy be- 
tween the operatives themselves should be fostered 
and encouraged,” and, to that end, proposes the 
foundation of sick clubs and benefit clubs in con- 
nexion with the mill. THe also recommends the 


tions in dispute between classes whose best in- | lo 
ther with a| w 


each mill, and to support the expense indicates 
the fines as the most proper fan. “The — 
fines has heretofore been treated in these . 
‘but we recommend this 
to the attention of our readers, as strongly cor 
roborative of our own im i 


part of the pamphlet 


t part of the scheme deve 
urer’ is that is 
discussions 


The next importan 
ped by the “ Preston Manufact 
“ ich he gpoemyyy« a a yp a of _ 
tween men employed about a mill upop 
“the political and a c topics of the day, the 
opinions of the press, the state of trade, ¢ 
in wy scienee and in mechanics (: 
such as bear upon ‘the cotton trade), — 7 4 
the conduct and discipline of their own mill.” 
these discussions the employer himself is recom- 
mended to be present ‘to assist by his supertor 
knowledge and experience.” ‘The writer sppeans 
to consider that division of the subjects, w 


‘pe- 
lates to the condition of trade itself as of the 
highest im portance. 

“ After the mill itself, the laws which govern 
trade, the manner in which foreign competition acts upen the 
EngJish manufacturer, and the causes which influence;the 
fluctuations of the market, will form very valuable pa ie 
of discussion. There is no point upon which the w 
classes are more at sea than the of theirem 
They know nothing of the stase of markets, ing of 
foreign competition, and, because they see the manu 
living in a better style than t es, they imagine that 


his profits are enormous, and that he is robbing them of their 
just earnings, in order to support himself and his family.in 
id : Hf these things were properly ventilated and dig- 
© they would at once understand that to conduct ‘a 
large mill requires a very large capital, the mere interest 
upon which ought in itself to be a 
the possession of which entitles the manufact to live 

a better state than they, who ‘have no capital at all. Their 
eyes would be opened to those risks and of commerce 
of which they appear to be ignorant ; they would 
hear of the losses as well as the gains, of 

as well as the large fortunes which fall 'to the lot of ‘the em- 
ploying class, and they would understand that, so long as 
good trade supplies them with constant empl t, and 
_ them the means of supporting their families in com- 
ort and respectability, they have no reason to envy a posi- 
tion for which the great a of them are not only um 
provided but unfitted to fulfil. jews. ar similar questions, 
so indispensable to a right understan ing of their true. posi- 
tion, would force themselves upon their attention during such 
discussions as those which I recommend.” 


B 


refer. Again, we say to our readers, study it 
yourselves ; for it is not to employers in the cotton 
trade only that this pamphlet is addressed, it is to 
employers of every grade and every kind. There 
is no ane who employs labour, in any shape or in 
any quantity, to whom these wards will not equally 
apply :— 

“ My brother manufacturers will do well to consider that 
the time has arrived when something must be done, and that 
without delay. The people are being educated up toa certain 
point, and increased intelligence naturally begets a y 

r increased ity. Groping blindly after this 
what wonder if they are too hasty, and mistake their 
What wonder if they take the hands of self-elected 
as blind as themselves, who lead them, wey te 
into snares and pitfalls! It is owr duty ‘to Je 
if we do not perform it, the consequences will 
ourselves. And surely the duty ought not to be ad 


kl 
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* 


: 


one to any humane and bm aan Pe eek one 
moment the opportunities for doing w employer 
of a large amount of human labour enjeys. It js not too 
much to say that the employer of 1000 9; ives has more 
than 3000 of his fellow-creatures upon him for 

light ones 


bread. Such a a ity is certainly not a 
and he will be found to have fallen miserably short 
duty who deems that it is finished when the day's 
over, and his operatives betake them to their homes. 
duty follows them to those homes ; and, if that be not 
cient to excite him, his interest points out the same path, 
and demands of him to leave nothing undone, that can make 
those who labour for him sober, industrious, and intelligent 


members of 
preaching this sermon of cordiality, I but 


- 


BF 


society. 

“ T feel that, in 
follow the example of a great man who is now 
taken from us; taken from us, too, at the 
when he was giving utterance to words of . and 
loving-kindness, which ought never to be effaced from 
hearts of his fellow-countrymen. Sir Thomas Talfourd had 
a large mind, and sowed many truths while yet among us, 
destined to bear priceless fruit ; but he never uttered a deeper 
or more perfect truth than when he said that want of aym- 
pathy was the real want of English saciety.” 

Assuredly, if ever there was a time for such a 
sermon to be preached, this is the time. Comi 
from the source it does, it will be listened to wi 
attention—let us hope with profit. We will,not 
be too sanguine about the result; the Millenium 
has not arrived, nor is the Golden Age returned; 
but this writer has cast seed upon the waters, 
and when the inundation of ignoranee, pride, pre- 
judice, and hatred has subsided, knows 
but that some few grains may ‘be found to have 
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struck root? 
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A “STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. 

A CONSIDERABLE portion of the sitting of the House 
of Commons on Thursday night was occupied, on 
the fussy entreaty of Sir John Pakington, in con- 
sidering how far the forms of the House could be 
altered so as to admit of a more rapid despatch of 
business. And the appropriateness of that debate, 
at this particular period, was illustrated last evening 
when the House of Commons, for no particular rea- 
son, but remembering the traditional Whitsun holi- 
days, adjourned for a week. In an ordinary session 
such an adjournment, in the very thick of work, is 
ridiculed: the. Easter holidays are laughed at; and, 
on the prorogation, one inquires how it is that repre- 
sentative institutions are only made to keep going 
for six months in the year,—absolute and irrespon- 
sible despotism setting in during the remaining six? 
But all such comments are, this year, out of place, 
and hence the pleasantry of considering, in a 
stretch of three hours’ debate, how to expedite busi- 
ness,—there being no business whatever even to 
retard. 

In fact, why is the House of Commons to re-meet 
next Thursday, and the House of Lords next Fri- 
day ? Not because there is war going on; for the 
“ interests of the public service” require that the 
public should be told nothing about their popular 
war, the only question about the war being whether 
or not we shall appoint a Dictator—a Minister of 
War—who would not only ignore the country, but 
bully the Cabinet—as Maire du Palais. Not because 
there are any important measures to be dealt with; 
they have all been beaten off or abandoned. Not 
because the nation wants its national institutions; 
the nation is quite tired of Parliament, and having 
got sufficiently taxed, to an amount worthy of so 
great a people, is anxious for the recess, when 
the great country will depend on the private 
enterprise of commercial journals for all its know- 
ledge of what its army and navy may be 
doing. In short, there is nothing whatever to delay 
Parliament, except the Oxford University Bill. 
Think of our magnificent constitutional machinery 
being kept in motion only to arrange the internal 
rules of a large school—just as if the people’s repre- 





getting through his division with nervous alacrity’ 
The Radical finds that if he becomes a mere Minis- 
terial hanger-on, why he must expect the treatment 
traditionally accorded to that class. Ihave no doubt 
Mr. Ewart was quite nervous as he went home that 
night, lest Hayter or Berkeley should write “un- 
kindly” to him. 

You may trace all the disasters of the session, and 
the scene of Monday night, to the policy adopted by 
the Radicals in regard to the Coalition Government. 
The best, the strongest, and the honestest Government 
which England ever possessed—the most national 
Government—the Radicals were bound to accord it 
their support, and to sustain it heartily against 
the pretensions of the faction of Derby-Disraeli 
rouge-et-noir politicians. But for a Radical to give 
unconditional support to a Government which must, 
necessarily, in a great measure, govern, like all other 
English Governments, in the interests of a class, the 
aristocracy, was to cease to be a Radical:—and the 
Radicals did disappear. ‘They had many excuses 
last session: Mr. Gladstone’s was a grand Budget, 
based upon the people’s interests, and boldly defiant 
of the governing class, as in the succession-duty 
scheme. 
tone of earnest men meaning work—meaning, in 


Mr. Disraeli now so conservatively deprecates. 
There was a Reform Bill promised: there were 
other promises of as large remedies: and, on the 
whole, the Government were fairly entitled to the 
hope and confidence expressed in them by the mem- 
bers of the large towns. But none of the circumstances 
justified the Radicals in sinking their party into the 
Ministerial party; and the events of the two first 
months of this session should have suggested, even 
on the most charitable view, some wariness. The 
Radicals, however, tempted into indifference by the 
apathy of the people, and utterly unrepresented in 
the press (which is a very singular circumstance), 
fell into a lounging habit of oh-oh-ing every criti- 
cism upon the Government: and we have marked how 
Mr. Bright was denounced by his own friends for his 
warnings about the war, and his reticence about the 
Reform Bill, and how Sir John Shelley only just 


sentatives were called together for the purpose of}escaped with his life for suggesting a sham in 


decreeing a Captain of the Boats to Eton, or an alte- 
ration in the Monitor system of Harrow! But 
Sreat reverence is due to youth—and particularly in 
England to the youth of the English governing 
classes. An adjournment over the “ Derby day "— 
less justifiable than would have been an adjournment 
over Grisi’s farewells—illustrates the spirit of our 
Constitution—a spirit in direct antagonism with the 
genius of a trading and solid people. But the con- 
tinuance of the session into the dog-days merely be- 
Cause the Lords want to criticisethe pedagogic concep- 
tions of the “liberal” members of the House of Com- 
mons as tothe Oxford course of young Tories, indicates 
how largely our Parliament is but the Senate of a class. 
It is, however, the most extraordinary circumstance in 
connexion with this Oxford Bill, that it is a bill 
forced down the throats of the class interested—they 
being about equally divided on its merits—by a ma- 
jority obtained out of the votes of Radical members. 
Night after night have the Radicals clustered be- 
hind the Treasury benches to cheer on, and pass 
through, a bill, with which they have no concern, 
seeing that Oxford is not to be made more “na- 
tional” than before, Dissenters being still excluded, 
—which affects merely the internal organisation of 
Oxford—and which, consequently, the Radicals 
don’t in the least understand. Indeed any sugges- 
tion, as to the bill, offered by a Radical, is consi- 
dered so complete an impertinence, that even Mr. 
Gladstone stares. On Thursday, for instance, Mr. 
Ewart, as delegate of the lodging-housekeeper in- 
terest, ventured, in the mildest way, to insinuate 
an amendment which would provide for poor 
students, by enabling them to board and lodge 
away from their colleges, with their greengro- 
cers or milkmen; whereupon Mr. J. Phillimore 
eame down upon the Dumfries’ dillettante member 
with three terrible Latin quotations—Mr. Phinn, 
with a Ministerial hint that the House had better 
get on to business—Mr. Phinn can stand no nonsense 
now—and Mr. Gladstone, with some sternly facetious 
rebukes of incoherent meddling:—Mr. Ewart, ac- 
cordingly, replying with trembling rapidity, and 


connexion with the Reform Bill. And what 
has been the result of this? Why, the strong 
Government has been induced into weakness, 
and the honest Government into playing 
fast and loose with great principles. The Coalition 


The whole tone of the Ministry was the | 


short, that series of attacks on “ institutions” which | 


tion; and this was all because the A mlaloteee 
saw no reason to be careful—in the last case 

one Minister never thought it worth his while 
consult another Minister. Recklessness Was » 
characteristic of the Coalition from the first y, 

its formation—from the day when Sir James G vb 
drunk with success, and exulting in his Tabam, 
attacked Louis Napoleon, to the day when teeagee 
Russell insulted the German Powers, Perha: 
Coalition took altogether a wrong view of theint me 
tions in not confining themselves exclusively to 
rying on the Government,—in not doing peter 
what Mr. Gladstone has done in finance—mae y 
| provisional arrangements for current nord ad 
jon a fair retrospect, every observer must ry 
| that if the Radicals had watched warily on their 
\flank the movements of the Government would 
jhave been more dignified as well as more effective. 
| Even had the Radicals not succeeded in gett} 

| progressive measures, they would at least haye af. 
| forded the country some guarantee that if we 

| have a war, it should be a war worth the money, ag 
;we are to pay for it:—that is, a war so thoroughly 
| against Russia as to be for human freedom, 





Much of the absurd position which the Govern. 
ment occupied on Monday night may be 
to the imbecile leading of Lord John Russell, States. 
men have not the sagacity of opera singers ang 
actors: Lord John, with all his lore, has not the 
prophetic sense of a Grisi or a Macready: andif, 
public man maunders in politics until he becomes 
incapable, why should the public hesitate to tell him 
so? It isn’t pleasant ; but can a nation like England 
afford to be polite? Lord John Russell ruined the 
Whig party; and he is ruining the Coalition, gy 
he is only unlucky—smart crews throw unluckymen 
overboard. Lord John’s whole life is a continyoy 
disaster: what he has been doing this session he has 
always been doing—nothing: and to express sym. 
pathy with him, because he excited no enthusiasm 
for a Reform Bill which was a blunder, and becang 
he is beaten on an Oaths Bill, so framed as to ruin 
the Jew cause and endanger the Catholic caus is 
most hilariously to throw away political charity. 
It is for Lord John Russell, however, we are now 
undergoing a new Ministerial crisis; for Mr 
Disracli’s unexpected raid on Monday would be ia- 
| explicable except on the presumption that that 
jalert personage had got at some “ secret his 
tory,” which suggested that dissensions were 
|going on in the Cabinet, and that an occasion had 





were contemptuous towards the Opposition; Lord | arrived to be “ improved” after his peculiar manner. 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli were exploded statesmen; Mr. Disraeli’s speeches that evening only amounted 
and the Opposition consisted only of those two clever | to an artful appeal to Lord John not to let the Peel- 
men. Having, then, gained the quiescence of the | ites too largely overshadow the Whigs; and Lord 
Radicals, the Coalition could afford to do anything— | John’s speech, confused, hesitating, and bungling, 
that is nothing. And this has brought an excellent | was a puzzled attempt to assure the Whigs that he 
Government into the contemptible position so malig- | had not sacrificed them in entering the Coalition, 
nantly yet so truly sketched by Mr. Disraeli on | and that he did not mean to forget his party while 
Monday. Not fearing the Radicals, they had no one | remaining there. Mr. Disraeli wanted to breed dis- 
to fear, evidently underrating the power of Mr. | trust among the Coalition supporters, and Lord John 
Disraeli, whose character does not diminish the force ; wanted to guarantee his personal supporters thatthe 
of his criticism, if it happens to be just; and, ac- | Peelites should not have too much of their own way: 
cordingly, they have been led into all sorts of | the whole secret of the passage of arms being that the 
follies and dilemmas. In the first place, they | Cabinet was perplexed as to which member ofit should 
have been tempted into too much indifference | get the great new office,—the virtual Premiership— 
to the country’s anxieties in regard to the | the Ministry of War. Incidentally there was 4 talk 
war. But for an accident, which compelled a | about Government failures and Mr. Disraeli’s consis- 
revelation, they would have withheld from the | tency on the Jew cause (Lord John being very silly in 
country that “secret” correspondence which, once | his sneers on that head); but the point was—was “t 
published, gave a new aspect to the whole Eastern | John about to consent to go lower down in the — 
question. ‘They have refused all information and | theCoalition? Sir George Grey volunteered a 


oy : ‘ration that Lord John had the perfect confidence 
snubbed all inquiries : and they are actually car | his old party, and it is very likely that Lord Lans- 
rying on a war without communicating to the | gowne and Mr. Macaulay spoke the general senti- 
self-governed country what is the object of the war. | ments of the Whigs, at the moment, in advising 
All this secretiveness, quite unnecessary to so popular | Lord John to act with Lord Aberdeen, and peo 
—in the sense of so trusted—a Government, will tell , Will doubt that Lord John would have been gut ty 


i i - f itical sin i any notion 
against them in the end. In the {next place, they | ofa great political sin if he had allowed an) 





have conducted themselves undexterously, if not of his petty personal importance to iepede 
rashly, in regard to all their measures. They have 
introduced them without care, and they have aban- 
doned them without conscience: and, in regard to 
the Reform Bill, they had to give the lie to their own 
wisdom—or Lord John’s, who, with felicitous con- 
ceit, not only denied that a time of war was a time un- 
favourable to a Reform Bill, but insisted that it was 
the very time he would prefer for introducing such a 
measure. The Oaths Bill was a bungle; the Bribery 





formation of so good a Government as Lord Aber 
deen proposed to establish. But that Lord John 
losing the confidence of all but those shallow Whigs, 
who, like Sir George Grey, are eager for a vacancy 
in the Coalition, is beyond question—we have only 
to examine the attitude, during the session, of such 
men as Lord Clanricarde, Lord Grey, Mr. Layard, 
and Mr. Vernon Smith—men who have the best of the 
Whigs at their backs. We have now to see whether 
Lord John Russell is strong enough to do without 
the Whigs. Perhaps, as he has become the leader 





Bills were a botch; the Poor-law Bill was an abor- 


the Radicals, he may think his path is clear. 
Saturday Morning. “A STRANGER. 
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Literature. 


: e legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
cals a0 Oro they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 
js not a pleasant consideration for men of letters, but there is no disguis- 
Ir _ fact, that the literature of the day is very nearly restricted to matters 
boa to the war. Such being the case, the magazines will of course be 
warlike or flat. Distinguished above them all, in respect of its information 
he war stands Fraser, and very rarely does a communication of such 
on the ot in any journal as that on Russian Ships and Russian Gunners, 
pene 9 tii the June number. It is a continuation of the article on Cron- 
bred: the Russian Fleet, which opened the May number of Fraser, and | 
re fess been reprinted. The writer has not only yersonal inspection to 
bn on but he compares and controls this by the Russian official statements, 
= h statements of experienced writers, Russian and others. The whole 
Ce oe brimfal of information; but we must select a passage or two as a| 
whet to the reader's appetite. Here is one on the construction of the Rus- 





<u yessels before-mentioned as being on the stocks at St. Petersburg—the Orél and 
Maria—are, in point of materials, examples of the mode of construction now adopted at the} 
New ‘Admir . They are pine and larch below, and oak above the water line, with beams 
and internal ing of larch. The scantlings (according to the Naval Miscellany, a Ja a | 

nds !) are stout, the ships are very strongly put together, and in all respects built on the 
most § ved princi les and with the advantage of all recent improvements. But there 


was one thing noticeal le which told either of economy or of dishonesty. The official account 
of these ships —. all above wat r is oak, and yet in the Maria (and, if we remember | 
ight, in the Orél also), a proportion of pine had found its way into the bulwarks and port- | 
nig The speed with which the works are urged on in Russian dockyards precludes the | 
idea of their vessels being properly seasoned. And from this and various other causes, a| 
Jine-of-battle ship usually passes into the hulk phase after ten or fifteen ears’ service. The | 
three-decker, the St. George, was last summer spoken of as exceptiona ly old, and she had | 
been launched in or about 1833. This stands in curious contrast with the fact that our | 
Ci taken at the battle of the Nile in 1798 (as the Franklin), was lately in commission, | 
and is still in the effective list. But the Canopus was not built in two years—the average | 
time allowed for constructing a Russian Jine-of-battle ship—nor is her material fir. At Arch- 
al 1, ships are usually but one year on the stocks, and the timber used is larch above and 
vol pe below the water line; small quantities of oak for special and indispensable wants | 
being brought from Kazan and Kostroma.” | 

After explaining the technical meaning of various terms used with refer- | 
ence to guns, the writer proceeds to give, from oflicial statements, the mount- 
ing and power of two Russian ships, the Twelve Apostles, 120 guns, and | 
the St. George, 112, comparing them with the English ship, the Queen, | 
116. He then makes these remarks :— 

“Tn estimating the weight of broadside thrown by each ship, we have allowed for the | 
slight numerical superiority of metal in the Twelve Apostles, so that the preponderance in | 
favour of the'Queen is pretty accurately shown. This gives her, as compared with the St. | 
George, an advantage equal to the possession of thirty-two 32-pounders—almost a whole | 
deck—as compared with the Twelve Apostles of nearly five 32-pounders. Nor is this all, | 
for the Queen could, at a distance of 1200 yards, pour her broadside of fifty-eight guns into 
the Twelve Apostles, who could only reply with thirty-one guns; and the St. George, under 
the same circumstances, could only reply with seventeeen guns! For, on account of their | 
inferior range and length, the Russian upper and main deck battery in the first case, and 
upper, maain, and middle deck batteries in the second, would be almost useless except at 
close quarters. And further on it will be seen that the gunners of this particular St. 
George the Conqueror last year only hit their target at the rate of about twenty-five per 
cent., so that the British ship would receive but four shots from her enemy. Meanwhile, 
scarcely a missile of ours would fail to strike the Russian; and, unless we much mistake the 
powers of British seamen, before the spurry general of the St. George had recovered from 
the effect produced on him by the explosion of a dozen Moorsom’s shells, he would receive 
a second broadside which would at once afford him facilities for studying the theory of the 
sinking of three-deckers, and the flag-ship would not only cease to be ‘the conqueror,’ but 
would at once be removed from the Navy List. These details, no theoretical conclusions, 
but the result of simple arithmetical facts, show that the value of such sailing line-of-battle 
ships as the St, George is, as against the vessels of the Allied fleets, absolutely nil. 

What he says about the Russian sailors confirms the universal report. 


“The Russian Czars have built and equipped ships of war, and sent forth fleets from 
harbours which they have persuaded the world to eall impregnable, and yet their navy re- 

mains a phantom without a history and without a glory. Other difficulties may yield to the” 
ambition of powerful monarchs, but the moral unfitness and apathy of a whole nation can- 

not be overcome by the exertion of a will, however strong and however absolute. The dis- 

like of the Russian people to the sea service is as great and as openly manifested as in the 
days when Peter was the only good sailor in his dominions, and the most brilliant naval suc- 

cesses would fail to excite their curiosity, much less to rouse their enthusiasm. 
of a Russian fleet expect no sympathy in victory or defeat, and they disbelieve in the utility 
of the institution to which they belong ; while the sailors, hating an amphibious life, sigh for 
the Very miseries of a ser{’s existence, and tremble lest they should be ordered into battle 
and annibilation, Russian sailors cannot look for encouragement to the past; the memory 
ore Paley fleets which used in old times to ravage the shores of the Euxine, of the fire- 
ships of Tchesme, of Sinope itself, are not present to the crews who skulk behind the walls 


The officers | 


There is another article in Fraser with a taking title, and rather exas- 
perating contents. It is entitled the Personnel of the Russo-European Ques- 
tion, and in grand, not to say grandiloquent, language writes about the Em- 
peror, the Sultan, Louis Napoleon, Nesselrode, Omar Pacha, and others, 
whom the writer has never seen, of whom he knows nothing,’ and so is 
reduced to write about, and about, and about them! 

Blackwood has nothing on the war, but, although various, the number is 
not remarkable. A pleasant laudation of Miss Mirrorp, a curious paper 
on Young Bengal, a gossip from Madrid, a savage article on Rusxxy, and the 
commencement of a new story, are all readable but not memorable. 

Bentley's Miscellany begins a new story of the author of ‘‘ Christie John- 
son” under the title of Clouds and Sunshine, which promises to be a quiet, 
truthful picture of rural life, moving, however, amid the old conventionalities 
of fiction. The number contains a poem by LonGretiow, two articles on 


_ the war, and a bit of natural-history gossip on the Anteater. 


‘Lhe Dublin University opens with a panegyric of Axison, and continues 
the readings from the colloquies of Erasmus, but there is nothing which 
calls for special comment in this number. 

In the Christian Examiner there is a very noticeable paper on the popular 
use of the Bible, in which, while declaring the Bible to be a priceless pos- 
session, the writer ably points out many of the difficulties attending its com- 
posite structure, when it is left to indiscriminate perusal. We may return 
to this on a future occasion. 





THE LATEST SCHOOL OF POETRY. 

Night and the Soul. A Dramatic Poem. By J. Stanyan Bigg. Groombridge and Sons. 
Tue younger Pliny writing to a friend says, with evident delight, “this 
year we have a large crop of poets. This April has not seen one day without 
its poem to recite. It delights me to see men thus cultivating these studies, 
although it is true the Roman public manifests but mediocre enthusiasm for 
them—tametsi ad audiendum pigre coitur!” Pliny is pleased, but Pliny 
wrote and recited himself. 

Our April and May have seen more poems, and an equally unimpassioned 
public. Not that the public has lost its taste for poetry; but it has too 
much taste to accept what is offered. For our own parts, we never see a 
new volume with pleasant feelings. If we read it we are wearied; if we 
review it we make an enemy, if we leave it unread we are subject to mis- 
constructions. Poets are willing to believe that the demands on our time 
are exorbitant, but not willing to believe we have not leisure for a calm and 
careful study of their volumes ! 

Among our recent ventures into this unpromising realm we alighted upon 
Night and the Soul. Having read loud praises of Mr. Stanyan Bigg as a 
profound and imaginative poet, our disappointment was great to find this 
poem another specimen of a very objectionable school which has lately come 
into fashion with those who a few years ago would have imitated Byron. 

Formerly a poem had a story, a plan, a moral, and a character or two as 
the substance ; imagery being employed as ornament only. The story 
might be dull, the plan not very artistic, the moral a platitude, and the cha- 
racters indifferent ; but at any rate the attempt was visible. The poet 
never imagined that a wardrobe, however splendid, was sufficient for his 
drama; or that bits of colour made a picture. Some snatch at life was 
made even by those who could not grasp it; some human interest was 
claimed. But of late there has arisen a contempt for anything lower than 
sublimity, a disdain for clearness, for good sense, for directness of purpose. 
The poems are all ‘‘ profound,” all immensely imaginative. The heroes are 
uniformly nincompoops believing themselves Fausts. They have exhausted 
knowledge, drunk life to the dregs, and (this is indispensable) struck their 
heads against the stars. The scene mostly opens with the hero in his 
‘study ;” sometimes alone, fatiguing himself with soliloquies; sometimes 
with a “ friend”—and then the soliloquy is double. Each talks the same 
language as the other. Both are enamoured of the stars, and talk familiarly 
of God, “as maidens do of puppy dogs.” Both open their mouths only to 
let tropes escape. Having talked each other (and the reader) tired, one in- 
variably requests the other to “sing,” whereupon a lyric or two is ia- 


terchanged. It is quite ludicrous to observe how these gentlemen rush into 
lyrics upon the slightest provocation. This done they separate, the scene 


changes, and the hero is introduced talking to his lady love. This talk is 
exactly of the same tone as that which we just listened to in the study, only 
varied by some imagery about beauty, love, and a general disregard of ma- 
trimonial prospects. The hero is a poet about to astonish the Browns. In 
a very little while he requests her to sing, or else’ bursts into a lyric him- 





of Sevastopol. And no visions of the barks of Varegian rovers, with black pirate-flag 
floating to the breeze, no thoughts of Grengham or, Hango, can chase from the minds of 
those who man the hulks at Sveaborg and Cronstat, the fear of the rulers of the Baltic. 
re our on vo sailors would be demoralised by continuous inaction and submission 
Potent tne The name of Nels n would cease to animate a fleet which lay snugly in 
r, while the enemy fired guns of defiance from the anchorage of Spithead. 

But the reader will be considerably astounded by the tables of gunnery 
practice here given, because, as they are Russian tables, they cannot be 
supposed to have understated their success. On reading the tables, we were 
forcibly reminded of that gentleman who was complimented on having “‘dis- 
played such very fine talents for missing.” Here is the first :— 





“* Names of Ships. Guns. Shots fired. Hits. Misses. 
. George the Conqueror (flag)... 112... 78 18 60 
je a ONG... 8. A 62 23 39 

mee 84 52 18 84. 
mgeiten pie 84 126 31 95 
Memory of Azoph 74 99 12 87 
Sisoi the Great... 74 105 23 82 
Kal 74 86 25 61 
ie 74 bl 18 33 
— Alexandra 84 71 20 51 
Aeprnanland a 74 102 24 78 
phitrite (gunnery ship) 44 40 21 19 

Total Hits 27 per cent. 


« Total Misses a +e cee 
The targets fired at were 25 feet long by 15 feet high, and painted, like the side of a fri- 


self. Nothing comes of their talk (except weariness), and the scene ch 
again to the poet’s study, or to “ a garden—moonlight,” wherein fresh d 

| mation, fresh stars, fresh moonlight, and fresh lyrics. The poem ends with 
the death of the lady-—cause not ascertained—or with the blaring of trum- 
pets on the part of the hero proclaiming what magnificent things he is about 
todo. Thus Night and the Soul concludes with the following intimation :— 

“So much as I have learnt, that will I sing; 

And, if the world will listen, it is well. 

If not, then God shall be my auditor, 

And the still Night shall know another soul, 

And the great realm of spirits welcome me!” 

With such a framework, what effect does the poet expect to produce ? 
Granting that the declamation is of the grandest, the imagery of the finest, 
the music varied, the separate thoughts true and striking, what will the 
poem be which relies on these for its influence, set forth as they are with 
the carelessness of improvisation, with the absence of any co-ordination 
into Art. Compare the Faust—the supposed model of all these poems—and 
amid all its obscurity of allusion, and of allegory, note with what solid dis- 
tinctness each part is presented, with what variety and prodigality of repre- 
sentation the types of life and the scenes of life move before the eye: Faust, 
Mephistopheles, Wagner, Gretchen, Martha, the Brother, the women at 
the well, the old man, the students, the boors drinking in Auerbach’s cellar, 
all stand out in such distinct relief as only the cunning artist’s hand can 








mle, A target was moored opposite every ship, at a distance of 800 yards,” 


give. Read the poem, and see how poor it is in similes and how rich in 
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GENTLEMEN IN THE INDIAN ARMY, 
pinthe Fast. By W. p, Arnold. (Second Edition.) 


Longman and Co. 
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temptations attached to rank, and so on, and thought it all very right 

B Wethe preacher so preach so; but alas, the morality sticks to the copy-book, and 
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to a narrowing, bigoted circle; or, if they remain in a | so to 
matters tliat their religion itself is become to you a doubtful matter. tow to 
tese'tio, is the great problem which I, at the threshold of life; have: 
baffied'me at Oxford,—and whieh is still too much for me here.” 
ie indeotl to-task the greatest energies, and inevitably to frustrate 
do problenlesn we pice ourselves once more in the position of those who 
ince prenchet He doctrine, it must necessarily be a doctrine in oper anta- 
to oar existence. When men believed the world about to end, their 
Life; and their indifference to its needs, was intelligible 
bat for men in’ our day, having’ nv such conviction, there is no 
: reception of the doctrine possible. What is preached! on 
ss never'acted on Monday, because it would be outrageous. Let 


y 


a 
i 
z 


: 


pr at doctrine and you woulll shut him up in a lunatic 
pt. ei br dove by a complete renunciation of this world, and 


thie world’s claims— a renunciation which fanatics may declare desirable, 

other men will not desire. To take that little sentence, “the love 

igtieroot of all evil,” as a spevimen of the absolute aphorisms 

switiel are absolutely false, yet constantly proclaimed, who does not see that 

the love of motiey 1s not in itself the: root of evil at all, but only so when 

the love is so absorbing that all other desires, instincts, and affections, are 
ificed to it? 

Not tedwell longer on thispoint, the reader sees that Oakfield has a very 
taktoplay. It gives him, however, a good standing-poimt from 
wiiich tonotice the deficiencies of the Indian army in Christianity, and, what 
is more to’ the > pa in honourable, manly, and gentlemanly conduct. 
His of the mess of tlie 8th and 90th Regiments will do good. They 
are true and hideous. Here is a brief indication of what must be a very 


it 


i 


@ fediur Vernon was’ one of many who come out to India at sixteen, with no better for- 
{ideation than 'a hotneeducation may liave given them. He had perhaps an advantage in a 
delicaey of mind, as'well as person, far greater than that of most boys‘and young men, but 

‘i was wanting in. that stern diserimination: between good and evil, and 
strong, though ps unequal, resolution, which is given either by rare natural. endow- 
ment, or or sorrowflil experience. The open immorality of Indian bachelors’ 

lied at first grieved and shocked lrim; even now, after a year’s tolerance of it, he 
po Sr sure in it; but in all men, and especially in the very young, the 
desire tobe liked ie-strong, aud he had been impelled by this desire to ap to take inte- 
rest-in things he cared little or nothing about; to suppress the interest. which he really felt; 
to hear, first silently,—then approvingly,—lastly, himself give utterance to, sentiments 
which he did not. believe in; which his conscience vaguely condemned; trying. to satisfy 
hitnself the while by not joining in the actual vice, either of word or deed. But he soon 
found thatthere are inevitable penalties attached to disobeying even the vague bidding of 
conscience, Brought up in a religious family, he could not but feel, at times, that the reli- 
jous'element-of his life was gone, or fast going. He was grieved to find that though he 

Finselt did not talk like a ruffian, his presence was no restraint upon those who did; he 
knew that he was living with bad men, and saw that they thought him no better than 
themselves, but only more griffish. And in this predicament he was really to be pitied. He 
found himself claimed.as acompanion, with a roagh good nature, by the soeiety of which he 
was a member; a tured recognition as an equal, by older persons, is very seductive 
toa boy; he not reject their kindness altogether, and so he went. on with them, 
utterly incapable of exercising influence over them, and therefore, of necessity, being influ- 
enced by them ; till, from dwelling continually on their subjects, bearing continually their 

i without contradiction, and being forced, for. mere companionship’s sake, 
at least to to take interest in their exciternents, he soon lost hold of whatever feeble 
clue he -once have had to an inner, independent life; grew daily more reconeiled to 
the wretchedly narrow sphere in which he found himself, and began to think that the 
prospect of d out life in eating, drinking, smoking, billiard-playing, ridimg, and 
caitonment gossip, was not intolerable.’ 

The court-martial is also well done, and artistically brings forward the 
uillitary notion of ‘‘ honour.” Altogether Oakyield is a book very interest- 
ing tomen in the army or about to enter it, though not to be much cared for 

readers. 


by novel 





REPUBLICATIONS. 


Faou the mass of books awaiting notice, we select a few republications, 
whith may be disposed of in a swilt, summary manner, not beeause they are 
uumpertant, but because they do not demand a lengthened review to put 
our readers in possession of what is needful to be known before determining 
om 4 putthase. For example, The Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
Chiapas, and Yucatan, by J. L. Stephens, is a book whose value has long 
been apppeciated and highly estimated by all students of the early history of 
Ameriva,. The new edition (Arrave Hat, Virervsz, and Co.) 1s profusely 
illustrated-and revised from the latest American edition by Frederic Cather- 
wood, who has added materials from his own store; and the whole work, 
Very much improved in this edition, is to'be had for twelve shillings. 

In the way of ‘cheap books that are really books, and cheap, here is Bishop 


Stanley's charming Familiar History of Birds (J. W. Parker and Son), 

poverd a with a quantity of admirable wood-cuts, published for 

e. It is true that this is the sixth edition, and # book 

whialt fas commanded such large circles of readers may reasonably 

be expected te protect any temerity of cheapness by the certainty of a great 

sale. The same may be said of the new edition of Companions of my Soli- 

tude (5. W. Parune and Son), in our estimation the most exquisite book of 

Which this century has produced. The present edition, at three- 

ce, is even handsomer than the previous expensive editions, and 

pany Of those who were compelled to borrow or steal will now delight to 

ss, Aunotated Eidition of the English Poets, issued by these publishers, 

= sufficiently characterised, and need, therefore, only mention 
is' the last poet added to tlie series. 

of indefatigable in success, has republished Wigfin’s Translation 

Tasso, with engravings on wood and steel of a somewhat feeble rose-pink 

feng tick tlie judicious reader will probably remove,) and. a postcript to 

of Tasso by Mr. Devey, giving an account of the controversies on 

of Tasso’s imprisonment. In his British Classics, Mr. Bou 
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has continued his Gibbon, defending himself pee usly a; his critic in 
the :shitentatann; Sih ants, Inomwedny dliebinerie ates hy watt | 
carelessness brought by that journal, by proving a number of errors in-Mil- 
man's editiom. is: ion this of im the 
reprinting of established: works, especially now that 
in various ways the very existence of those solic; 
tions m which our libraries used. to delight. Mr. Bonn bas also added a 
yee ae ale Rehr « of Addison since we last noticed the British 
assics. 

Loneman and Co: are not only reprinting Maenulay's Critical and Hise 
torical Essays in shilling parts, as we notived: onee before,. but in’ their 
Traveller's Library theprhare just introduced two parts, consisting of Selee~ 
tions from the Writings:of the Rev. sydney Smith, The Selections comp 
Four Essays on Education—The Ballot—Letter on American , 
tures: on Wit and: Humour—on Taste—and on the Conduct of the Under~ 
standing. What a treasury of wit and wisdom, and exquisite style, fortwo 
shillings! 

The readers of the Leadér need only be informed that the a 
The Governing Classes of Great Britain, which were contributed-by a Non- 
Elector, have been ted into an eighteenpenny volume (Tavpwer and 
Co.), in handsome legible type—the Non-Elector declaring himself to be Mr: 
Edward Whitty, 2 name whiich has only the aspirate de trop. From the 
Westminster Review, July, 1853, Herbert has republished, with 
aduitions, his: very striking article on Over-Ler —a battery of radi- 
calism, terrible in tlie calibre of its s. Finally, we have to notice the 
republication of Alexander Somerville’s Autobiography of a Working Man— 
a remarkable bit of bi y, and which will remain # pieee of history to 
all interested in the history of' the people. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 


The Gross and the Crescent as Standardsin War. By J. J. Macintyre. Adam Scott. 
Laughs I have put a Pen to; or, Fun Jottings. By N. P. Willis. Samuel Rowe. 
The Friends; aud Other Poems, By Warwick. Beechwood. 
Longman, Brown, Green, and. Longmans, 
Russiaand the War. By Captain Jesse. Longman, Brown, Green, and. Longmans: 
The. Mier and tts Appli to Clinieal Medicine. By Lionel Beale, MiB. 
‘oscope, pplication y ’ ; ; 
Leetures on Architecture and Painting, delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1853. By, 
John Ruskin. Sinith, Elder, and Co. 
The Tron Cousin ; or, Mutual Influence. By M.C. Clarke. 2 vols. G. Routledge and Co. 
Lessons on the Phenomena of Industrial Life, and the Conditions of Industrial Success. By 
Rev. R. Dawes, M.A. Groombridge and Sous. 
The Sentence of Kaires, and Other Poems. By H.-N. —s ba 





Memoirs of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D: By Rev. W. Hanna, LL.D. 
Thomas Constable-and Co. 
Rienzi, the Last of the Roman: Tribunes. (Railway Library.) By Sic B. Bulwer Lytton; 
Bart.,, M.P. a. and Co. 


King Nutcracker, and the Poor Boy Reinhold. A Christmas Story. By O. He 


W.. 8+ Orr and Cos 
Osman; or, the Eastern War. By W. Molyneux. Piper, Stephenson, and Spence. 
Turkey Redeemed from Existing Abuses: By F. A. Neale, Esq. Eyre and Williams. 


Lettres et Opuscules Inédits de Leibnitz, Précédés d'une Introduction. Par A. Foucher de 


Careil. D. Nutt. 
Cronstadt and the Russian Fleet. J. W. Parker and Son. 
Points of War. By FP. Lushington: Macmillan and Co, 


An Easy and Practical Introduction to the Latin Language. By A. H. Monteith. 
Darton and Cos 
A Poet's Children. By Patrick Seott. Longman, Brown, Green, and’ Longmans. 


Selections from the Writings:of the Rev. Si Smith. (The Traveller's Lil ) Parts 
I, wad The * aie Longman, Brown, pears (oe a 





Che Arts. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tutep Notter. 
LIFE IN PICTURE. 
Lier in some:form or other is the subject of art; and art of every class is 





perfect in proportion as its ts the fullest force of life to its‘order 
of subjects. It is so even in “still life;” for here the laws of i ic or 
vegetable life must be caught with all the exactness and the that 


belong to natuve. This is the grand distinction between the mere 

and the true master. Moris, who works out a very close imitation of sure 
face, forms, and colours, as they might be seen transfixed, dead, in a mirror, 
fails to catch those signs of action, whether in the features of the pretty 
fruiterer, in the flickering of light, in the movement of air, or in the very 
forms of inanimate objects which a higher artist can seize. It is the power 
of catching those true incidents of life which gives the real value to. the 
works of the water-colour painter, W. Hunt, and which in fact give to such 
works a moral force, since they are perpetually restoring, through the in- 
fluence of art as well as nature, the true healthy standard of vitality. 

Here is the key to a correet judgment of painters whose subject is Imnd- 
scape, or architecture, or whose design principally depends upom some 
“effect.” In thegreat run of figure pictures, our painters rely toe much 
eo a tame portraiture, whether of passion or of action in figure pictures, 
which mars the great field of painting on the walls of the Exhibition. There 
is the same di jon in lan painting, though it is less and 
the specimens of vitality are in a louse roportion. An “ effect’ is a 
unless it include life and motion, though it be but of inorganic: laws: 
anata Mr. = rau” Mees a great picture called the “ De of 

ysses from: Ithaca— ” @ composition completely im 
sehool, with a. red sun shining behi dan tren, over a lary wate el 
imitated with considerable power. But a certain heaviness of 
treatment,.im the design even more than in the handling, renders this Half- 
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e audience) what has 


over, you cannot recal a single striking incident (except Compton’s 


much easier to accept! Call me indolent, call me unconscientious, 


[Saturpay, 


. ict less interesting than the “Summer Morning,” by T. | such, indeed, I remember the original to tsove heen, anit tla 

ee both of them are exceeded in interest by a little = i near | “It is,” writes my irate correspondent, 

the ground, from the hand of Mr. H. Desvignes, called “ Evening—Cattle at all. Almost the whole action takes 
.” Here the air is as tranquil, the sheep are in quiet action, but the only coming on to tell each other (and 

broken ground, the glancing shadows, the varying effect of local colour and on. The thing is not without a certain sustained interest; but 

of distance, give that gentle motion which belongs to the air. y ‘ou ; 

Sometimes in these historical pictures of inorganic life the human inci- little bit in the coffee-house) which you would care to see 
dent connects the sympathy of the spectator with the design, and illustrates friend to see—always a good test of a play.” This so completely ¢ 
the force to the great law. Thus Stanfield’s “ Last of the Crew’—repre- | my recollection of the original, that I am disposed to accept it 
senting the ship stranded on the rocks, not only brings before you the very far from true. But you must have considerable naiveté, if you j 


as I intimated 
‘a narrative, and aa 


| ff 
pers the stage, the Performers 


when it ig 


in, or takes 
Accords with 


edict nog 
broken vessel, the departing storm, and the dancing waters, but tells the re- | I am going in pure gaieté de cur to test the accuracy of a verdj 
sistless might of the tempest, and the power of death that it carries. The 


it is 59 


ip: call 
same law may be illustrated in yet more tranquil traits—such as Williams's | puppy—I submit with meek acceptance to all that your defrauded — 
‘Heath Scene—an Approaching Shower”—a broken ground with the fling at me ; but I am not going to be bullied into five acts of 


darkened ig 


‘** Passing Cloud’”—a more open scene, 


“ec Oh 


ht glancing fitfully into a gloomy distance; or Creswick’s narrative. Nor does the rest of my correspondent’s letter sh 
y, where a shower coquettes with the | edge of appetite. He speaks of Vandenhoff in terms I do not care to 
sunlight, and forms a varnished surface of unabsorbed water; Redgrave’s adding, “ the Herculean efforts he makes to be cool are tremendous, 
i English Homestead,” or, still better, his “ Midwood Shade,” where the | seems to think that to take snuff perpetually with intense vigour is 
tall trunks.of trees, rising upwards out of view, and the glancing leaves, dis- | of nonchalance.” That sentence has a truthful air about it. If V 


tinct and yet thick and multitudinous, enclose the aisles between the trunks takes snuff as he “takes the stage,” my private suspicion is that 


I would 
‘rather not see him personate the polished villain. Snuff is a great ingre- 
Two pictures that challenge notice are Mr. Antony’s “ Nature’s Mirror” | dient in your polished villain, and the way it is usually taken on 


like some great natural cathedral. 


—a solitary pool surrounded with willows, and Mr. Linell’s ‘“ Disobedient | so exactly that which we observe in distinguished circles off the 
Prophet,” a composition with the story of Balaam, representing a precipi-| The French Plays are beginning to be talked about at last, 

tous bank surmounted by pine-trees, whose trunks glow with the setting ‘‘Joie fait Peur” and the perfect style in which it is acted. Qp 
sun ; but both fail from their inattention to the true incidents of life. With Romudus was performed,—too late for me to give any account of it; 
all his power, Mr. Antony has allowed the group of trees on the sinister night, alas! is the last night of the season. 

side of the picture to look as if they were cut out of a lighter-coloured | 


aa be 


the acme 


ihe stage i 


to the 


Friday 
and to- 


The first appearance of Grisi in Norma, the part which she alone 


paper, and pasted on; so solid is the group, so hard its edge. Mr. Linell’s | play, created no little stir, and_‘ fluttered the dovecots in Corioli.” She j 


tree-trunks are really glowing; but the whole ground crumbles like rich | only to play twelve times ; and then hushed for ever (to the 
loam under a broken bank; an effect perfectly natural in parts, but no- will be tha: voice which has pee 
where seen in mountain land like this, unvaried by harsh, sharp, straight get dithyrambic ; and as I can on 
lines. In fact, such a bank would fall away. 
‘The difference between mere attitude an 


the shepherd almost as well as his dogs. 
also mention Poole’s “Son 


the subject to VauxHALt and its opening night. 


is 
ublic at least) 
orted us for twenty years! But I won't 
y speak of her in that strain I will change 


mere life cannot be better illus- That opening night was Monday; and if you remember the merciless 
trated than by Ansdell’s traveller fighting wolves, where the limbs of the rain, with the moist relaxing wind of that day, you will see how appro. 
struggling animals lack the short and sudden swell of action, and his High-  priately the native gaiety of that scene and the brilliancy of the “10,000 ad- 
land scene, with a shepherd gathering his sheep together: the woolly ditional lamps ” (not lighted) were set in the framework of a British sum- 
animals, mostly in a posture of standing, but with the upraised head, the | mernight. Vauxhall, at the gayest, is not to me a deliriously exciting scene; 
well-planted limbs, the sharp eyes, and starting attitude, which bespeak the | but Vauxhall in continuous rain, Vauxhall forlorn, draggled, muddy, steam. 
shyness, the vigour, and promptitude of the Highland sheep, while the misty ing, damp, with anxiety on the face of the waiters, and solitude in the bop 
atmosphere tells the distance so well that the spectator can hear the voice of quets, is not what I should call a poet’s dream. However, fort 


unately for 
As scenes of Living effect we may Mr. Wardell, if he made a false start on Monday, he recovered hime? 
of the Troubadour’—for “story there is Wednesday, when the Derby crowd had real 
none, sir,” but the effect of moonlight is so powerfal that the pictures them. 
around it with brighter colours are dim; Sidney Cooper’s ‘‘ Morning Effect 


auxhall weather to lure 


I have nothing else to speak of; unless it be that Charles Matthews, now 


—Harbledown Park ;” Sant’s “Children in the Wood”—that is as to the | fairly out of his difliculties, re-opens the Lycrum next Monday ; and that 
wood, not the children, and Roberts's views in Venice, in which the pupil of Alfred Wigan, for whom I have now another source of sympathy, (be has 
our great scene-painter, Stanfield, carries the recollection of the spectator | been suffering, I hear, from the same malady as myself, overworked brain,) 
back to the older scene-painter, Canaletto. For art, as well as nature, turns | re-appeared last Monday, in the First Night. 


back to a common standard after the lapse of generations, and the laws | 
which sustain “the stones of Venice” one upon another, are the same in the | 
picture of both artists and in the city on the waters. 


GEORGE WIGHTWICK’S DRAMATIC READINGS. 





WYLD’S WAR MAPS. 
Mr. Wrytp continues his contributions towards the supply of maps illus- 
trating the news of the day. We have two such before us. One shows, in 
a comprehensive view, the position of the Bosphorus as the strait betwee 


an account, which I subjoin :— 


discharge of a painful duty, wincing under the unintelligent interpretation of Sha 
n | some of our ‘leading tragedians,’ felt how much amends would have been made 


On Thursday, at Willis’s Rooms, the author of the Palace of Architectur 
‘read Shakspeare’s Henry the Fourth. Unable to be there, I begged om 
on whom I can rely, and who is in such matters a second self, to send m 


“ Dear Vivian,—I know you regretted your inability to be present_at Mr. Wightwick’s 
Jramatic Reading, and, indeed, you had reason to do so. We, who have seen on in the 


peare by 


. : you 
the Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea, with some of the most important Thursday night by Mr. Wightwick’s highly poetical and intellectual rendering of—not ae 


points of the coast on either side of the long peninsula which th 


at strait | —but afl the characters he had to assume. His reading is remarkable for quiet power; he 


divides. In cantons, on the same map, are plans of the Bosphorus and the | 2°¥e rants, nor forgets the reader for the actor; there is no striving after ‘ points,’ none df 
. ¥ ‘ 


Straits of the Dardanelles in detail, showing the soundings; and also a 


slight map of Schumla. 


forcible passages appealed to us so forcibly ; and, without labouring after new reat 


that slovenly devouring of a passage in order to ‘throw out’ a particular effect, which is 
observable in some modern—especially French—recitation ; yet we feel that rarely have 
dings, or 


The second map shows the course of the Danube from Giurgevo to the | seeking to extract obscure and subtle meanings from plain expressions, his careful and ia 
mouths; presenting, in a view, the places Silistria, Varna, Schumla, and telligent delivery often awakens the hearer best acquainted with Shakspeare to a perception 


the Dobrudscha, which are the scenes of the most recent military trans- | °f,*#8%ificances unremarked before. 
actions in that quarter. In cantons are the Serpent’s Island at the Sulina 


mouth, plans of Kustendjeh and Varra. 


intonation, without straining or forcing. 





THEATRE | sleep, in (I think) the 1st scene of the 3rd act,—the scene in which the king r 
a 3s. 


a _ ” i | especially relished by his audience—perhaps because our mirthful emotions find 
\ IvIAN, for Heaven's sake go to the HAYMARKET + Writes aN ANONyMOUS | outward expression. However, my object in writing is not to be meta hors 
friend, who seems to have more regard for my judgment than for my health, | ick read, 
“ 


and no regard at all for my porment 


since he thus earnestly adjures me to | judge for yourselves—Ever yours, 
go to the Haymarket, and tell the truth respecting the Knights of the Round | 


his son with removing the crown; and many of the comic scenes, which , 


you and the public, when next you have a chance, to go and hear Mr. Wight 


He possesses the great advantage of a very expressivé 
voice, particularly musical and pleasing in its natural key, and capable of extremely varied 


“As especially happy, I may cite his delivery of King Henry's beautiful apostrophe to 


indeed, 


readiet 
taal 
i” 


There is nothing more for me to add beyond the pleasant news that next 


Yable. It appears that the accounts of that piece in the other papers exas- week a French comedy at the St. James’s will be sueceeded by Marie Cabel 


perate my friend, who calls it ‘a very wretched production, indeed,” and and the troupe of an Opera Comique. 
Giaintttatintnmamntaanaeaninens LN EN ED as eee Rr me a aiid - a * 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. | WATSON—TREDCROFT.—May 12, at Genoa, Sir Charles} 


BIRTHS. 








Commercial Wairs. 


atson, Bart.,of West Wratting-park, Cambridgeshire, to | 
Georgina, third daughter of the late Rev. Robert redcroft, | 
of Tangmere, Sussex. | 


IVIAN. 
ee = 
———— 


ARGYLL.—May 22, at 4 Carlton-terrace, the Duchess of WARBURTON—HAILES.—June 1, at St. James’s Church MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Argyll : a daughter. | Piceadilly, by the Venerable Archdeacon Warburton | Friday Evening, June 2 1854. 
BROWNE. May 31, in Lowndes-square, the Hon. Mrs.| (father of the bridegroom), Augustus Frederick Warburton, ed by @ 


yeorge A tus Bro’ : a daughter. 
CURRIE. May 31, at Woreester-hark. 
Sir Frederick Currie, Bart 


t Worcester-park, Surrey, the wife of apne daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Hailes, 
n 


i r P , " citi k, mark 
Esq., of H. M. Fifteenth Regiment, to Mary Anne Campbell, ws have bell 5 vety bate ene cottes Soe 
| day eveni y ly reac’ 
H., and granddaughter of Sir Robert Campbell, Bart. | Og ovening, og on fenton Sey Deo ee 


great and decided rise in the Funds, which began Tr 4g 


ly A 
-; @ son. ne heavy “ Bears” got such a fright that they came a 
HORE — May 28, at Arklow-house, Connaught-place, Lady DEATHS | and bought back their accounts. The Bank, however, 

mt ~ a daughter. 7 a - | the increased demand with plenty of “ Stock, and that 
al ay 2, at Swainston, Isle of Wight, Lady HOTHAM.—May 13, at Bombay, George Frederick Hotham, | sw 

imeon; a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


BARRET—PROCTOR. —M 
Barret, rector of Chedgrave Peat nen 


e, in th the i . 
dosnestic chaplai: to the Tass 2 ae of Norfolk, and e infant daughter of Lord and Lady Londesborough 


Frances, youngest daughter of Vice-Ad pd a Sg ay, oe | 23, at the Admiralty-house, eee. the monied interest in the City—the eer which does not 
Beauchamp Proctor, Bart., of Langley-park, in the same 


seven. iths i ing the great “ f 
Henry Alfred | LONDESBOROUGH.—May 31, the Hon. Alberta Denison, we tana Mae en the Downs, there was no lack of Cee 


‘ the 3 ides this, it was unde 
— = am ae Cavalry, and a — Fifteenth ee os Se ae 

rregu jars, eldest surviving son of Captain the Hon. G. F. d this sent the F d again to below 91. 
Hotham, R.N . and the Lady Susan Hotham, aged twenty- | aan rosy Pm age Woiusolar took pines 


| It is evident that it is ast le between the C' 
wn, Martha Milligen, wife of Rear-Admiral Sir William | approve of Mr. Gladstone’s new princi’ 





brokers again sold for the An lo- Hebrew part 
and note 
rby” day, and 


of “ No Loan.” 


county : Carroll, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief on the Irish sta- | mene the slashing article ia te — the weekly 
ee ion. reasury organ, indorsed by the Times onday . 
sn ne Foley ney a A * ~~ the Gansta Oe 1, | OGILVY.— 26, at 48, Devonshire-street. Portland-place, | and the speech of the representative of the millionaires, 


eldest son of Frederick H. Le Mesurier, -, to the Con- 


tesina Zancarol, eldest daughter of the Cont 
Corfu. 





ilvy, widow of the late Rear-Admiral Wil- | Thomas Baring, last week, as condemnatory of the finest 


liam Ogilvy, Bart , of Baldovan-house, N.B. schemes of the Chancellor, shows what the men of the B 
of | SIMPSON.—May 20, at York, Sir John Simpson, Knight, | think. When such authorities differ who shall agree? but 
aged fifty-eight. — ow | we cannot help believing in the long run that the Chancellor 


week, 
drama 
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—_ P * 
it—he looking to the well-being of the 
will have the best of it Ne gentlemen to the fructification 
pablic pose -~— French Rentes and railway shares are 
wn to their old price which they maintained 
coming, viaration of war. Our old railway shares have 
t, if all reports be true, as to the state of 
They must be far above their value. People 
less interested “ Bears,” that the noble Chair- 
° nand North-Western, has given it as his 
pet time must soon come to divide 5 per 
ant Were this true their proper price is 90 to 


7 eho so long despised and ignored as an in- 

t, now seems in deman ees? * > Pa 

7 than ever, save Nouveau Monde, in which 
Mines are pany wg been made this week on behalf of great 

some purchases 


There has been 


there were but few 

are made. have declined a little; North British 
Land a received satisfactory accounts from their 

to 4 prem. 

agents, and are ire act oie at two o'clock is still of 
Consols are 91}, 92, and although the 

strong, and were it not so strong would 

certainly of correct judgment on 

of their transactions must swallow 

‘e may live to see Consols driven up 

“After that, supposing the war 

nothing but a fall as the dead 
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ademand for Pontgibeaud shares, but as 
dealers in the market very wide prices 


joating 
before July. 
ee on 


i comes on. 
time oon shade flatter, 914, 913. 


+ Caledonian, 573,57} 

head, 144, a een Counties, 124, 123; Edinburgh and 
55, 57; Great Western, 76, 764 ; Lancashire and 
fats 94 622; London and Blackwall, 8}, 8}; London, 
n oe South Coast, 103, 104; London and North 
Price 99} : London and South Western, 79, 80; 
Midland, 61, 6 p North British Pref. 994, 100}: North Staf 
fordshire, ry dis.; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhamp- 
ton, 29}, 304; Scottish Crates, 85, 67 ; — ~y ee. 
> , 34, 35; York, Newcastle, an erwick, 
i: Som and North Midland, 49§, 503; East Indian, 
"2 pm.; Luxembourg, 53, 53; Ditto (Railway), 3%, 3%; 
Ditto, Pref., # 14; Madras, 3 dis., par; Namur and Liege 
with int.), 7, 73; Northern of France, 33, 333; Paris and 
vons, 17, 174 pm.; Paris and Orleans, 45, 47; Paris and 
Rouen, 36, 38; Paris and Strasbourg, 30}, 303; Sambre 
and Meuse, 8,8}; West Flanders, 3, 4; Western of France, 
54, 64 pm. ; Lyous and Mediterrancan, 12 pm.; Agua Frias, 
42pm; Californian, j dis., par ; Colonial Gold, § dis., 
'pm.; Imperial, 5, 5}; St. John Del Rey, 29, 31; 
Creek, $, 2; Fortunas, } pm., } pm.; GreatNugget 

. 4.4 dis.; Linares, 10, 11; Nouvean Monde, j, § ; Quartz 
an United Mexican, 27, 34; Peninsulas, %, 1 pm.; 
ernandos. 4 dis., par; Pontgibeands, 16, 17; Austra- 
k,79, 81; London Charter« . Bank ——— 

; Oriental Bank, 47, 48 ex bonus; Union of Aus- 
; Australian Agricultural, 454, 463; Steel Rivers, 
, + pm; 1 Palaces, 13, 14 pm.; North British 
tralasian, Land and Loan, par, { pm.; Scottish Austra- 
lian Investment, 14, 13 pm.; South Australian Land, 37, 39. 
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CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, June 2. 
Loca. TrapE.—The arrivals of all Grain during the week 
have been moderate, but the demand has been slow. To effeet 
sales of Wheat to any extent, lower prices must be taken, but 
to this holders will not submit. Barley as before. Oats 
the turn cheaper than Monday, 

Pree on Boarp.—The trade has been characterised by an 
absence of activity since our last, at all the principal ship- 

ing ports, while here it has been dull, and has offered little 

ducement to purchases abroad, At the same time 
arrivals from the Black Sea having been quite insignificant, 
with no expectation of a renewal of them, it appears likely 
that prices may improve rather than decline during the in- 
terval between now and harvest. Much, however, will de- 
pend on the weather in influencing farmers, millers, and 
ts to realise or otherwise. The French markets are 
still improving, and some of our correspondents expect a re- 
vival of the demand from there. 

Fioating TRADE.—Since this day week the trade has 
been quiet, and there being few cargoes offering, we have 
little bf 70s. has been paid for Galatz Wheat 
arrived, and 48s. for Saidi; with these exceptions we hear of 
no sales up to the moment of writing, nor is there any new 
feature in the trade. The English markets have been 
generally quiet, and those of Scotland and Ireland have been | 
affected 

Indian 


thetone of the London market. 
is not in quite so much request. We hear of } 
no sales—the article being scarce. 
rley remains as at date of our last: a cargo of Salonica | 
has been sold at 28s., being a better quality than was sold | 
week at the same price. 
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BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosING PRICEs.) 


| Sat. Mon. | Tues. Wed. \Thur.| Frid. 
Bank Stock........... 















203 | 206 | ...... 206 | 206 | ...... 

§ per Cent. «sus, 898 | 905 | SOL 90}! 90 90§ 

PerCent.Con.An.| 90% | 91} | 903 91: | 913! 92 

3 nsolsfor Account 903 | 914 | 903 91h | 918 | 91% 

N PerCent.An..... 903 | 903 | 90 91. 913| 91} 

Lone} Pet Cente... | RL Pesce is Fes 
I ng Ans. 1860... 4 9-16 4 9-16 4 9-16 4 9-16 | 
inti Stock............ es |... 236 233 236 | ...... | 
itto aa £1000 4p... 161 oa. par! 4p | 
¥ 4p 4p 2p ee ee oe } 
Pine. £1000....... 4 p par! par 3p’ 8p Ap 
Ditto. 8 “ 4p par! 2p ebee 3p! 4p | 

Sima... 4D par | par 3p 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


8? OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING | 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 


Sbeteabeos 993 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Gund Avres6 per Gerits, iy | _ Cents 1822...%...... e0 97 
Danish 5 ort Cents ima 103 | Russian 4} per Cents.... 84 
r Cents......, .. | Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 195 

weer | . aaa 34 | Spanish Committee Cert. 
Sein A eed Cents. ... 24) | _ of Coup. not fun....... 48 
per Ct. for | Venezuela 34 per Cents. 25) 


Belgian 44 per Cents. ... 


i 
F 
he 
J 
4 


40 } Dutch 24 per Cents....... 


4 
Portuguese 5 p. ‘Cents, 


61 
«« | Dutch4perCent.Certif, S8} 


| SPOONS’ 


THE ROYAL OPERA—DRURY LANE. 


N MONDAY, June 5th, her Majesty’s 
servants will perform Mozart’s Opera, DON GIO- 
VANNI. Donna Anna, Madame Rudersdorff; Zerlina, 
Mdlle. Agnes Be; Don Giovanni, Herr Pasqué ; Ottavio, 
Herr Reichart; Il Cc latore, Mr. Hamilton Braham; 
and Leporello, Herr Formes. 

On Tuesday, June 6th, Weber’s DER FREISCHUTZ. 
Agatha, Madame Rudersdorff; Anne, Mdille. Sedlazek; Max, 
Herr Reichardt; and Caspar, Herr Formes. 

On Wednesday, June 7th, Donizetti's LUCIA DI LAM- 
MERMOOR. Lucia, Mdlle. Agnes Bury; Edgardo, Mr. 
Sims Reeves. 

Ou Thursday, June 8th (first time in England these twenty 
years), Mozart’s SERAGLIO. Characters, Mdlle. Ruders- 
dorff, Agnes Bury, Reichardt, and Herr Formes. 

Ou Friday, June 9th, Bellini’s NORMA. Norma, Madame 
Caradori; Pollio, Herr Pecz (his first appearance in Eng- 
land); Oroviso, Signor Arnoldi. 

On Saturday, June 10th (first time), Auber’s MASANI- 
ELLO. Elvira, Madame Rudersdorff; Peitro, Mr. Weiss; 
and Masaniello (first time), Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Gallery, 1s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Upper Boxes, 3s.; First Circle, 
4s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, One, Two, 
Three, and Four Guineas each. Box-office open from Ten 
till Six, where places may be secured. Private Boxes and 
Stalls to be had of Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond- 
street. 








R OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
LY, Lessee, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 

On Monday and Tuesday wi!l be presented the Comediett: 
called THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. incipa 





characters by Messrs. F. Robson, J. H. White, Leslie, Vin- | 


cent, Franks, Rivers, Mrs. Chatterley, Miss P. Horton, and 
Miss Marston. After which, the Comic Drama of THE 
FIRST NIGHT. Principal characters by Messrs. A. Wigan 
Leslie, Vineent, H. Cooper, Franks, Miss P. Horton, and 
Miss Emily Ormonde. ‘To conclude {with THE MUMMY. 
Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, H. Wigan, Leslie, White, 
Cooper, Rivers, Miss Marston, and Miss E. Turner. 

Wednesday, Treetey, Friday, and Saturday, a Comic 
Drama, called HUSH MONEY. Characters by Messrs, F. 
Robson, Emery, Vincent, White, Rivers, Miss Marston, Miss 
Stevens, and Mrs. Wigan. After which THE FIRST 
NIGHT. To conclude with THE MUMMY. 


( ) PERA COMIQUE, ST. JAMES'’S 
THEATRE. 

The Directors of the Theatre Lyrique, Paris, beg to an- 
nounce that the eutire Troupe of that Theatre, including 
the services of Madame MARIE CABEL, will commence 
a short Season of French Opera Comiques at the above 
Theatre, on Monday, June 5th, immediately after the com- 
pletion of M. Lafont’s Season. 


The first representation will consist of Adolphe Adam’s | 


new and very successful Opera, entitled LE BIJOU PER DU 
in which Madame MARIE CABEL will make her first 
appearance in this country. 

Subsequent Performanceswill be selected from the new and 
favourite Operas of La Promise, Galathée, Le Domino Noir, 
Le Roi des Halles, La Tante Aurore, Le Postillon de Lon- 
jumeau, Le Toréador, La Siréne, Les deux Voleurs, Le 


lableau Parlant, U’Eclair—all of which are completely 


prepared for representation. 

The Nights of Performance will be on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays.—Subscriptions will be re- 
ceived for TWELVE Representations. 

Prices of Admission for the night:—Stalls, 10s. 6d. Boxes 

Dress Circle), 5s. Pit, 2s. 6d. Amphitheatre, 2s. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made to 
Mr. Seguin, at the Box-office of the Theatre; and at Mr. 
Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 
| ECTURES by REY. F. D. MAURICE, 
Bd Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 

A Course of SIX LECTURES will be delivered at WIL- 
LIS’S ROOMS, King-street, St. James’s, by the Rev. F. D, 
Maurice, on LEARNING and WORKING. 

The Lectures will commence on THURSDAY, June 8th, 
at 3 o'clock, and will be delivered at the same hour on the 
succeeding Thursdays till they are completed. 

Tickets, 12. 1s., for the Course, or 5s. for each Lecture, 
may be obtained at Messrs. Hookham’s Library, 15, Old 
Bond-street ; at Messrs. Mudie’s Library, 510, New Oxford- 
street ; at Mr, Nutt’s, Foreign Bookseller, 270, Strand; at 
Mr. Lumley’s, Bookseller, Southampton-street, High Hol- 
born; at Mr. G. Bell’s, Publisher, 186, Fleet-street; and at 
Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son’s, 445, West Strand. 





The Syllabus of Lectures may be had gratis on applica- | 


tion. 

\ LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
(used in Her Majesty’s Laundry), and WOTHER- 
Machine-made CONFECTIONERY, MARMA- 
LADE, JAMS, JELLIES, &c. (which gained the Prize 
Medal of 1851). May be had of all Grocers; wholesale of 
Wotherspoon, Mackay, and Co., 66, Queen-street , Cheapside, 
London. 


NOTHER REDUCTION OF FOUR- 





} 4 PENCE THE POUND IN THE DUTY ON TEA. 


—In accordance with cur usual 
FIRST to give the Public the ful 
REDUCTION in the value of our goods, we have at once 
lowered the prices of all our Teas to fullest extent of the 
REDUCTION OF DUTY; and we are determined, so far as 
we are concerned, that the Public shall reap the full be- 
nefit of this act of the Government. 


d. 
8 the pound. 


The Best Pekoe Congou 
Strong Breakfast ditto 
Good sound ditto 
Choice Gunpowder ... 
Finest Young Hyson ... 
Good Plantation Coffee 
Cuba, Jamaica or Costa Rica ...... 
Choice old Mocha............ccessscseres 
The Best Homceopathic Cocoa...... 
For the convenience of our numerous customers, we re- 
tail the finest West India and Refined Sugars at market 
yrices. 
, All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within 
eight miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of the 
value of Two Pounds sterling, are sent, carriage free, to any 
part of England. 
CULLINGHAM AND COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants and Dealers, 
27, SKINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, CITY. 
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CAUTION. 


ESSRS. ALLSOPP and SONS find it 
necessary to caution the Public, and especially Ship- 
rs of their Ales to the Colonies, against frauds committed 
by ine in selling spurious Ales for those‘of Messrs. ALL- 
an q 
Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS have felt compel! the 
extent to which this disgraceful practice has sept ied, 
to proceed, in several _ by obtainin tenations from 
the Court of Chancery; and have ulti ly driven to 
_——- criminally, for the commission of this 
hey beg to call attention to the case of “The Queen v. 
Gray and Goslin,” in which Lord Campbell sentenced the 
ies charged to twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 
bour.—Vide Times and Morning Advertiser of the 18th 


ay. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS will thank all persons havi 
reason to doubt the genuineness of any article sold wie 
their name, to send them the earliest information, in order 
a immediate steps may be taken for prosecuting the 

ies. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS will be happy to furnish 
the names of respectable houses, where a supply of their 
Ales may be depended on, as genuine from the ery. 

Brewery, Burton-on-Trent. 


ILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent, con- 
tinues supplying the Public with the METROPO.- 
LITAN and PROV T-STOCK 








NCIAL JOINT-S BREWERY 
MPANY’S ALES and STOUT, in Bottles of the Standard 
Imperial Measure, at the prices below :—- 






s. d. 
Ale or Stout.................. quarts 7 0 per doz. 
Do | RS IE pints 4 0 eo 
Do ih smmensinncniall half pints 2 6 - 


All Orders to be sent to the Wholesale and Retail Stores, 
13, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
Terms Cash. WILLIAM STEVENS, Sole Agent. 
The Company’s Goods supplied in Casks to Families. 





are of always being | 
ADVANTAGE of every | 
| of which you gave me a sample; 





TT r ° 
pe TY OFF TEA.—The prices of all our 
| TEAS again REDUCED 4d. per pound. 
| Strong Congou Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s.; former prices, 3s., 

3s. 2d., 3s. 4d. 

Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s, 4d., 3s. 8d.; former prices, 
3s. 6d., 3s. Sd., 4s. 
| Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s.; former price, 4s. 4d. 
Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d., 4s., 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d; former 
| prices, 4s., 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d., and 5s, 
| The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 5s.; former price, 5s. 4d. 
F 7 Coffee, 1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. Prime Mocha, 
| is. . 
Rare choice Mocha Coffee (twenty years old), 1s. 6d. 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. 
| All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within 
eight miles. Teas, coffees, and spices sent carriage free to 
any railway station or market-town in England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. 

A general price-current sent post free on application. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 

|Istes, Norway, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYsIS. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR Con- 
SUMPTION, Broncniris, Astuma, Gout, Curonic Rugv- 
MATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 
| Approved of and recommended by BERzELIUs, LrEBIG, 
WoEuLER, JONATHAN PEREIRA, FOUQUIER, and numerous 
other eminent medical men and scientific chemists in 
| Europe. 

Specially rewarded with medals by the Governments of 
Belgium and the Netherlands. 
| Has almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the Con- 
tinent, in consequence of its proved superior power and effi- 
cacy—effecting a cure much more ra idly. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of chalk, volatile acid, and the 
elements of the bile—in short, all its most active and essen- 
tial me per larger quantities than the pale oils made 
in England and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by 

| their mode of “yp 

|, 4 pamphlet by Dr. de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon 
| its superiority, directions for use, cases in which it has been 
| prescribed with the greatest effect, will be forwarded gratis 
| on application. 

The subjoined testimonial of the late Dr. JonaTHan 
PEREIRA, Professor at the University of London, author of 
“The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” is 
selected from innumerable others from medical and scien- 
tific men of the highest distinction :— 

“ My dear Sir—I was very glad to find from you, when I 

| had the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were 
interested commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting 


| that the Author of the best analysis and invest: ions into 

the properties of this Oil should himself be the eyor of 
this important medicine. 

“T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 


request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil 
use I know that no one 
can be better, and few so well, acquainted with the physical 
and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, whom 
I as the highest authority on the subject. 

“I can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety 
of responding to your application. The oil which you gave 
me was of the very finest quality, whether considered with 
reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and 
I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be 
procured, 

“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my 
dear Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 

(Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA. 

“ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851. 

“To Dr. ‘de Jongh.” 
Sold WHOLESALE and RETAIL, in bottles, labelled with 
Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co.,77, Strand, . 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and 
British Possessions, and by all respectable Chemists and 
Vendors of Medicines in Town and Country, at the following 
prices :— 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 





Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. 
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ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 


visit WILLIAM iar @"RUtoN's ae Se 
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122. 128.; ‘en standards, from 

7s. to3l.; Steel Fenders Soap Sle. tosh 3 ditto, ean rich 
from . . 3 Fire- ns 

- “+ all other Patent 





vester 
Bove, with, ra ratiating he Leek ~ All which he is 
Oat Obtegurden; 


Secondly—From those purehases being made exclusively 
for cash. 


SONS Ol 8. rena exctu La Ase B apex 
ROO mame phon. or 

solely to the show of [ PURNISHING 1 G non. 

MONGERY vanes ati —, 
aan wares, iron and soe | 
classified that p aiae onee = e their 
selections. 
Catalogues, wi 


free, 
b.. 2 ceri, sent pk post). The 


39, OXFORD-STREET (corner ey naan oA Nes. 
1&2, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 & 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 





CHEAP MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLIAM SPRAGUE has a LARGE 

STOCK of PATENT HARMONIUMS, from Eight 

Guineas -to'Bifty - ae each. Sole Manufacturer of bi 
Organ Fel ine, from Six Guineas. 

Harmon i wit th Le Pedals, suitable for Swe 
five Gui Har and 
to erder. An extensive Assort- 
ment x anne iauoforiay including a variety of 

heap —— suitable for learners. Sprague’s Con- 

continent from Two Guineas each. Price-lists free. 
factory and Show heuns. 7, Finsbury Pavement. 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, Proprietor. 


STAYS SUPERSEDED. 


REAT EXHIBITION ELASTIC BC- 
DICE.—Stiff stays destroy natural grace, produce 
deformity, and implant disease. Garvan af of thes ine, 
consumption, and a host of evils arise from their use. MAR- 
TIN’S ELASTIC BODICE is without whalebone or lacing, 
at the same time furnishing a sufficient support, and im- 
ing to the figure natural elegance, which is quite 
ie under the pressure which is the agg Pm aim, as 
mischief is the certain end, of all kinds of stays. The time 
and patience of the wearer are also spared, by a simple fas- 
tening in front, to obviate the trouble of lacing. Can be 
ae A by post. 
° 
E. and E. H. MARTIN, 504, New Oxford-street. 


A Prospectus, &c.,on receipt of a stamp. 


OHN WHITE, CONSIGNEE AND 


IMPORTHR.— Special Margaux Claret, 38s. per > 
roe. in prime eondition, 48s. per dozen; Dinner 

»; Sparkling Champagne, 42s.; Moselle and Hoek, 

stil = ue sperkling, § 44s. and upwards; Dinner Sherries, from 
Gordon’s Sherry, 36s. to 42s.; Fine Old Crusted 

Port, 36s. to 42s.; Unequal led, 48s. to 54s, 
other Wines, of the best 


oa if eae 


OCOA is a NUT, which, besides farina- 
ceous substance, contains a a bland oil, less liable 
than any other oil to rancidity. ng these two nu- 
tritive substances, om is a most Hens — of diet, 
more hen, by ae or other means, the 
farinaceous cubatence is so perfect: 
oily, that the one will prevent the ace ea 
Such a union is ented in the Cocoa 
EPPS. The delightful flavour, in past hele 
oil, is retained, and the whole preparat 
the mest delicate stomach. 1s. 6d. JAMES EPPS, 
Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Reh. Street, Blooms- 





Manu- 








Terms cash. All 
brands and choicest vintages, at 
in full-sized bottles, or at per 
wgate-hill, Cannon-street. 








bury, near the British h Museum ; 82, Old Broad-street, Cit 
met le aa maa of England; and Egyptian ian’ Hall, | th 


In regard to purity, see the report of ihn be Analyt: 
‘any Octemionton, inf the Lancet, duly 5, 1851. sewed 





H E © HOLERA!!! 

Prevented by the destruction of all noxious effluvia. 

CR DISLNPECTING FLUID, recommended by the 

Of Zinc. Quarta, ns putts y belt pints Oa Sold ie Ce 

inc. , 28.; pints, -pi Cn, e- 
mis 8 

a ts, F and hipping Agents, and at Commercial 





: Poa CERTAIN PREVENTION 


YET DISCOVERED. 


Further Gre: 
REWS’S DISIN FRCTING FLU iD 


pee Cecepent for Seo guaiietion of Dwelling 
Dog Kennels, Ships’ Holds, Cess-pools, 
Draina &e., the Disinfection of Sick Rooms, 
hese eee and for the Prevention of Contagion and 


The ay ee power of this Disinfecti 
Agent ng and purify- 
in the ¢ fnew ow: and its use recommended 
- 4. ‘disinfectants Pea Unlike t the action of many 
itself soentiecs. th estroys “~~ smells, and _ 


monopol alge asounption the tit wa 


patent, eyo to Mere nthe public rious - 
Zions. Each Bottle of chewy Dieting Pu aieies 
a densely concentrated solution of Chloride of Zinc, which 
may be ower Sor use with 200 times its bulk of water. 
ins ructions accompanying each bottle. Sold 
Ch and § gents in the United Ki tng 
oe at 1s.; half-pints 6d.; ees 
Mannfactured at H.G. GRA 





Imperial quarts at 2s.; 
vessels at 5s, 


Commercial Whast a Mile-end, London, 


be obtained ouly of the Inventors and Manufacturers, | Tho’ 





WRANGLER of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, M.A. of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
to meet with Pupils ‘reading the Cam ridge Course 
of paeemeenation, or preparing for the University or Military 


Address “A,” Eldon Chambers, Devereux-court, Temple. 





Qourk AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. i 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT an 
BILLS at 380 days’ sight upon the Company’s Bank at Ade- 
laide. The exchange on sums above £10 is now at a pre- 
mium or charge of two per cent. Approved drafts on 
South Australia negotiated, and bills collected. 

A at the Com ’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 

wey a WILLIAM PeURDY. Manager. 
Lendon, June, 1854. 





UTVOYE’S WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY PRESENTS.—This Establishment is-allowed to 
possess the largest and choicest variety of English and fo- 
reign fancy goods, both valuable and inexpensive, consisting 
of jewellery, watches, clocks, bronzes, dressing and writing 
cases, fancy leather, pearl and tortoiseshell goods, papier 
maché, &c., many of which are admirably adapted for pre- 
sents; and, from the already well known extensive nature 
from this 
best work- 
s, which, it is 


of Messrs. Futvoye’s wholesale naenationhany 
Establishment, they are enabled to supply t 
manship, combined with moderate c 
scarcely necessary to state can only be effected in such’ cases. 

Retail, 154, Denentatenss. corner of Beak-street; Whole- 
sale and Export Wareliouse, 28 and 29, Silv er-street ; 34, Rue 
de Rivoli, Paris. 

Illustrated eisloguen sent free on application. 





NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS TO 
CHOOSE FROM. HEAL AND ONS Stock com: 


rises a large assortment of nned and 
rass-mounted LRON BEDSTEADS, CH vid rei CRIBS 
and COTS of new and elegant designs: OGANY, 


BIRCH, and WALNUT- TREE BEDSTE nig, atthe sonndlest 
and vest manufacture, many of them fitte d with Furnitures, 
complete ; and every variety of SERVANTS’ and POR- 
TABLE BEDSTEADS. They have also a large assortment 


of 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE, comprising 
WARDROBES, both in Japanned Wood and Ma- 
hogany, from 4 ft. to 8 ft. long, fitted with every variety of 
arrangement ; DRESSING TABLES and GLASSES, WASH- 
STANDS, DRAW ERS, ane every article for the complete 
furnishing of a Bed Room 


EAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS and priced List of 
Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards of One 
Hundred Be man vse a Ty a stock of upwards of One 
usand), sent free by post. 
HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road. 





al vq Tv 
LD PATTERNS BRUSSELS CAR- 
PETS.—Families who do not object to patterns of 
last year’s designs, have now an ager iy of selecting 
from upwards of 1000 pieces of dining and drawing room 
carpets, at a considerable allowance from the manufac- 
turers’ prices. Thus superior qualities (the Comber pat- 
terns), original price 4s. 9d. and 5s. per yard, are now 3s. 
and 3s. 9d.; three-thread Brussels are reduced from 4s. to3s. 
and 3s. 3d. per yard; and several large lots of mally good and 
durable Brussels are to be sold at 2s. . 9d. per 
yard. Tapestry, velvet pile, and Turkey conpets in great 
variety. Silk, worsted, and cashmere damasks for curtains. 
washing damasks, from 21s. per piece of 30 yards. 
Patterns forwarded to any part of town or country, and 
are now on view at the National Linen Company’s ware- 
houses, 105, Fleet-street, corner of Farringdon-street, and 
bottom of Ludgate-hill. ’ 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
oe | PuE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is —— avoided, a soft Ban being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting er is supplied b 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent — } ree with so muc 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn di sleep. A en ee circular may be had, an 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by , on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below t hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 


Piccadilly, London. 


ELASTIC STOCE TINGS, KNEE CAPS, &. For VARI- 
COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. ‘They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an and 
nary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to16s. Postage, 6d 


. + + + 
EAFNESS, SINGING IN EARS, and 
Nervous Deafness. New mode of instantly restoring 
hearing without operation, pain, or use of instruments. By 
one Consultation, a permanent cure is guaranteed to any 
sufferer, although partially or totally deaf for forty or fifty 
years. This extraordinary discovery is known and practised 
only by Dr. HOGHTON, the eminent Aurist of the Suffolk- 
place Institution, and is applied by him daily on numbers 
of deaf applicants with perfect success in every case, 
enabling deaf persons instantly to hear conversation with 
ease and delight. Testimonials can be seen from the most 
eminent Physicians in ngiend. Also certificates from all 
the London Hospitals and I ies, and of 
letters from Patients cured, in all grades of society from the 
to the Peasant. Dr. HOGHTON, Member of the Lon- 
don Royal College of Surgeons 2nd May, 1845; L.A.C., 30th 
April, 1846. Consultations every day from 10 till 4, without 
yment of fee, at his residence, 9, SUFFOLK-PLACE, 

ALL-MALL, LONDON. 
Just published, Self-cure of Deafness, 








for Country 





tients; a stop to empiricism, quackery, 


and exorbitant 
fees, sent on receipt of Seven Stamps, FREE. 


q | Workshops ; as their permanent welfare 


MP LIFE INSURANG 
PANY, 1, Old Broad-street, —_— B Tastings oe 
SAMUBI, HIBBERT, Esq. Chairman. insti gy 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq, » Deputy-Chairman, 
want aha a ete, e200 
‘ow av 
te to the risk incu ng 





i an paym: cash 

ye ‘and ultimate optinccion of pate i sa 
ne- oO mium on Insurances 

wards, for the whole term of life, < 5001 aud up. 


the Poliey, to paid off at convenience ; ote 
pwards, on the Security 
cies effected with this Compan for the whole term 
adequate 


a 
z 


will lend sums of 50/. and u 
- they yer seueinel one 
ECURITY.—Those who effect Insu: 
pany are protected by its Subecr urancee with this Con. ; 
whieh nearly 140,000/: is invested, from risk FO, 0001, of : 
tual Societies inured bg x 





members of Mutua 
— —e financial condition of the 
clusive of t ubs and InvestedC: 
from the following statement :— apital, even 
On the 31st October, 1853, the sums”, 
including Bonus added, amounted to ,,..,. 
The Premium Fund to more than .. — ¥ 
And the Annual Income from the same souree, {p 
Insurances, wypens t participation in Drotts may’ be 


effected at reduced rai 
SAMUEL TNGALL, +A 


B ANK OF D EP 
No. 3, Pall-mall East, and 7, St. 
falgar-square, London. 
Established May, 184, 
Parties desirous of Investing ™ are 
amine the Plan of this insitin a a i 
Interest may be obtained with perf 


‘The Interest is payable in we ARY — 
the convenienee A yam ies residing at a dae | 


May be 
received at the Bromeh Offices, er paid through Couniry 
Bankers, without expense. 

PETER MORRISON, M 


Prospectuses sent free on application, 





ee 


NAr ONAL PROVIDENT 
a HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 472, New Oxfordsing, 
mY yy yo hill Estate, Slough, B 
reat Arbor- tate, Sloug' 
the Raliway-station, and commandin views Ce 4 
rounding country and Windsor — 
———e — — on “4 ml 
ist of “right of choice,” to 7} 
_~—— at the Office. <m 
hares, 50/.; entrance, 1s. 6d. ; monthly payments, So 
La a or extra payment. Allotments on the @tens 
state of one-fifth of an acre for a 50/. share. 
with 20 feet frontage and 240 feet depth, for 251. 


JOHN P. COX, Secretary. 








OVELTY IN BEDSTEAD- 
HAMMOND’S newly-invented ORIENTAL 
MAN, a handsome ornament in a room, forms 
bedstead for two persons on a moment’s notice; priegy 
tressed complete, 35s. The est stock of Ha 
Mattresses, and liasses in the kingdom, at 
Bedding Factories, 14, High Holbors London. 








THE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATIO. 
34, Castle-street East, Oxford-street, London. 


TRUSTEES. 
z., x. _ NEALE. Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 8, Old-squate, lis- 
coln’s 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., Barrister-at-Lan, 3, it 
square, Lineoln s Inn, 
UDLOW, Esq., Barrister-at Law, 8, Old-squit, 
Lol 8 _ 


HIS ASSOCIATION feel it a duty m- 
thauks to 


eumbent them to return their sincere 


those Friends and the Public in general for the veryextes- 





sive patronage and. kind rescen mendations ~ 44 
ceived for the past four years 

information of those Sonmayr: be unacquainted with them 
that the object of the —— is, oy th eee 
dustry of its members, to 
and thus realise the full Senet. of ot thetr own labour, besides 
being enabled to perform their work in —_ yuleome 
the success of the Establishment, they feel the strongest 
inducement to give every satisfaction te thle customers, in 


a 











qualit , workmanshie, and price; and thes trust that those 

who feel that the pelnaigies of juin and Christian me 

rality should be applied to indust i to 

desirous | to aid | the legitimate offse efforts, mbt ae 

effect their soc elevation, wi 

and infinence. The Aasoe oe hase = the meen 
rst-rate Cutters, and ple themselves 

ner pet —— worning to deeeere Ln vas pimuane® of 
ose orders with which they ma: 

WALTER COOPBR, Manage 
List of Prices for cash om delivery 5 

Good West of England Cloth Bresk Coats...from : . : 
Best Superfine ditto, with Silk skirt-linings...... 3B¢ 
Best Superfine Dress CORE... .crcrrcorerencsscssssenens® 209 
Super — ditto............... = 350 
Llama and Beaver Paletots from 315 0 
Suit of Plain Livery............. from 20° 
Melton Rochforts and at we 9 0 
Best Superfine yeni sveese 110 
Super SR saebecisucine mm ou 
Super” Paivto — Ae 
Clerical and Professional Robes. Military and 

Uniforms. Ladies’ Riding Habits. Youths 4 - as 


Order, and Goutiomens wa eerie +. jade tog on 
reasonable terms work done on 
Sunday Labour allowed. Country orders most ge 
attended to. 

Customers invited to inspect the healthy and Commodious 
Workshops between the Hours of Ten and Four. 
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A ANCHESTER and LONDON LIFE 


ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
KING-STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
WEST STRAND, LONDON; j 
CAVENDISH-ROW, RUTL AND-SQ., DUBLIN ; 
-WALMBR-BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


and survivorship risks of every description—civil, 


> ilitary- 
ig ee n equitable terms, life assurance being contem- 
— tected, on approved personal or any other sufli- 


eent., divided every five years 
Sor sor 0, per rs entitled to profits. 
, Manchester— 
CHARLES HENRY MINCHIN, 
and Secretary, London— 
Actuary TLLIAM JAMES STRICKLAND. 





Sennen eaten es " n 
REQUENT TRAVELL 4 ean IN- 
FRE ein AILWAY ACCIDENTS the 


YEAR, for terms of Clerks at the Prinei | Railway 
stato Om bo Boxe sy RarLway al NGERS 

u 3, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
AssUBANCE COMPANY) "SOFT T TAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


way LIFE ASSURANCE BY ONE 
nase PAYMENT 


INDISPUTABLE LIFE-POLICY 
COMPANY grant Policies to Members of their own 


st Death by Kailways, on payment 

of 0. "ONE 8 OF “POUR SHILLINGS PERCENT. 

Thus a person 30, who has an ordinary Assurance with 

the Camp ee "for which he ays 2/. 4s. 11d. annually, | 

Policy for 1000/. for one single payment 

Agim in me evant of his death by railway acei- | 

aus ‘in addition to 1007. secured by the ordinary 
poliey. Hee ANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 


De enemy Aa 
SELF PROTECTING | LIFE ASSURANCE. 


INDISPUTABLE LIFE-POLICY 
COMPANY have introduced a Plan of Assurance, 
where 
ONE POLICY :— 
1 —— ofa principal sum to the Assured himself 


ata 
2. manny to.commence at that age. 
$. The a a a sum in the event of death, | 


i 
bensiit aT sums paid, although the Pre- 
ia ae nou ak any time be discontinued. 
— from the payment of Premiums after a specified 


7 small = payments, so as to suit the conveni- 
enaiielame: 

The Premiums are made payable quarterly, half-yearly, or 
hy but by an ery es an nner , acting ‘for 

m paid weekly or monthly. 

All cmpang, they may are obtained by one Policy, and there 
is no sacrifice of any sum that has been paid, in case the 
party should not continue his payments. 

As an example, a person 25, by paying 14s. quarterly, 
. payable to himself’ on his attaining 60 years 
ofage, and an ‘Aunuity of 102. on reaching that age; and in | 
the event of his death at any time (however soon that may 

n after he has made the first payment), the 50/. will be 
to his hnhanim <a By doubling the Premium the | 
sum assured will be 100/. and the Annuity 20/. If in place of 
pn heooe of 60, he should prefer the age of 55, the | 
Premium for Assurance of 50/. and an Annuity of 107, would 
heal. tts. 0d. yearly. As an example of the effect of discon- 
to pay Premiums, suppose a person aged 25 to take 
a Self-Protecting Policy for 1007. and an Annuity of 20/. 
payable on attaining 60, and to continue the payment of 
premiums onl. until he reaches 35 years of age, imsuch case 
the Policy will remain etectual to the extent of 27/. 4s, 6d., 
and an annuity of poten 
IXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 
London, 72, Lombard-str -street. 


[XDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
No. 72, LOMBARD. StiRE ET, LONDON, 


Richard Malins, r ~~ Q.C., MP. 
James Fuller Madox, E sq. 
John Campbell Renton, E sq. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
William Wy ilberforee, E sq. 
DIRECTORS. 
son glans, Bea. | Robert H. Forman, Esq. 


John Hamilton, Esq. 
| 
Ian be Esq. l 


Pee nor g Esq. 

Charles O. Parnell, E 

W. Williams, Esq. - 
AUDITORs. 

Henry Adron, Esq. | Ralph W. Bishop, Esq, 

Charles M:Cullocl, Henry Burnett, Esq. 

LICITORS.—Messrs. Atkins and Andrew. 
TARY.—David Alison, Esq. 
Board, 24, Connaught» ‘terrace, Edgware- | 


The Rey, James Shergold road 





Boone, AM. i 2 Harrington Lowther, 
cer Gadsicy, Charis Pemberton, Esq. 
‘ George Y. Robson, Esq. 
nopreani > Nera Isq. 
The olicign are Charles Hoghton, Esq. 
she Pali of Conti ompany being indisputable (in terms 
TERS URntitution duly registered) are TRANS- 
dent, a8 fn hes URITIES, their Validity not being depen- 
ae ~ Tad ordinary Policies, upon the import of 


tten circumstances, and office doeu- 
mona eats FAMILY PROVISIONS, they relieve the 


“The and anxiety as to the future. 
fe MUTUAL SOCIETY, there being no pro- 
to whom any part of the profits belong, the 


le ene the insure ‘4 


the last fiy a ° Companys is 


themselves. The 
and steady progressive amount of 





1849 » 3 Seezed. New Premiums. 
30 sa £108,647 ve £4,364 
185) """"" 110,215 3,974 
32 127,488 4 458 
1853 : 115,195 s 296 





tee 123,093 
“ALEX ANDEi ROBE RTSON, Manager, 





KENT MUTUAL 


LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE ‘SOCIETIES. 





CHIEF OFPICES—No. 6, Old Jewry, London. 
BRANCH OFFICEs. 

HIGH-STREET, ROCHESTER. 
WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL-MALL, 
ALBION-PLACE, HYDE-PARK-SQUARE. 
SLOANE-STREET, CHELSEA. 
NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
BOND-STREET, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


LIFE. 


TRUSTEES. 
Right Hon. the Lord Viscount Chewton, Wilton-crescent, 


Belgrave-square. 

Sir W oS may, Bart, and Alderman, Postford Lodge, 
Gui nrrey. 

Sir James Duke. Bart., M.P. and omen, Portland-place. 

Alex. Bramwell Bremner, Esq., iter-square, and West 
Hall, Mortlake. 

William Squire Plane, Esq., Gravesend, 

The great suceess of this Society sinee its institution wil! 
be seen in the following statement :— 

















thefollowing important advantages are secured by | 


now doing, and has done during | 





. . Annual Amounts 
Year. — eee 4 Premiums on jassured by New 
*| New Policies. Policies, 
£s da | £s. 4 
1850—51 293 2427 2 2 5,990 8 6 
1851—52 127 | 1,286.35 9 | 36,740 6 6 
1852—55 197 2,287 4 7 | 69,018 
1853—54 $71 5983 8 2 | 168,253 810 
| Total... 988 11,934 10 8 | 41,011 8 10 





| 
| Most moderate Premiums, half of which may remain un- 
| paid, bearing interest at 5 per cent. Policies granted from 
| 201, and.upwards, and for stated periods, the wholeterm of 
Life, or assuring payment at specified ages, by Quarterly, 
Half-yearly, Yearly, or a limited number of Annual pay- 
ments. No ‘additional cheree to persons in the Arm yor. 
or Militia, unless in actual service. ALL POLIC 
DISPUTABLE. Lives declined by other Offices on en 
rates commensurate with state of health. Whole Profits 
divisible triennially among the Assured. Liberty for Foreign 
| Residence and Travel greatly extended, and Emigrants 
covered, at a very moderate additional charge, against the 
| Tisks of voyage. 

The INDUSTRIAL BRANCH offers peculiarly favourable ad- 
| vantages to the humbler classes for securing, by means of 
small weekly or monthly payments, the receipt of sums pay- 
able at specified ages, or on Death. Claims promptly paid. 


FIRE. 
TRUSTEES. 
Right Hon. the Lord Viscount Chewton, Wilton-creseent, 
Belgrav Osea. 
Isaac Belsey, Hag, Rochester. 
William Squire Plane, Esq., Gravesend. 
John Saddingten, Esq., Gravesend. 


Also most reasonable Premiums. Policies issued for small 
sums and short periods. Guarantee Fund, 100,000/. Por- 
| tion of Premiums periodically returned to the Insured. 
Last return 25 per cent. Claims promptly paid. 

Between 9000 and 10,000 Policies have teen issued by these 
| Societies. Agents are required - ——— localities, and to 
whom liberal commissions, &c., will be allowed. 











| Policies may be effected daily; and Prospectuses, Annual 
Reports, Proposal Forms, and all other Information, will be 
supplied upon application at the Chief Offices, the Branches, 
or at any of the numerous Agencies throughout the .U 
Kingdom, personally or by letter. 


GEORGE CUMMING, Manager. 





} 
} 


wa NTED, ACTIVE AGENTS FOR 
THE AMAZON LIFE ASSURANCE AND LOAN 
| pane! ANY, AND SICK BENEFIT SOCIETY. A Liberal 
sommission and procuration fees allowed. Applications to 


} be made to 
Sir E. GRAHAM, Bart., 
Manager, pro. tem 
1, Ironmonger-lane, London. 
Loans on Personal Security. 





| PHE JACKSONIAN PRIZE TREATISE OF THE ROYAL 
| COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 
Just published with Plates, 8vo, cloth, 10s., 


/'QTRICTURE of the URETHRA, its 
| Eatbalegsy and Treatment. By HENRY THOMPSON, 
| F.R.C.8., M.B., Honorary Surgeon to the Marylebone 

| wary. 


| “A work replete with original investigations and sound 


practical enperitions on the treatment of this affeetion.”— 
The Lancet. 

London: Joun Cuurcutt, Princes-street, Soho. 

| 








Just published, 8vo, in cloth, price 5s., free by post, 5s. 6d. 


N TRUE and FALSE SPERMA- 
TORRHEA; witha view to the Correction of wi * 
spread Errors in relation tothe Treatment and Cure of t 
Impuissant and Sexual H poche nando h in > 
lated from the German 0 PIC 
BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street, aol 20, ie Beatans, New 
York. 








Sixth edition, post free, ee 3d. iene iain ead 2s. 3d. 
amps), 
JERFECT AND ROBUST HEALTH ; 


the Means to Obtain It. By A PHYSICIAN. 
* 4 work of extraordinary merit and usefulness, and alike 





inv ak to the healthy and diseased.’ ’— Reformer. 
‘Important and original, eschews medicine, and contains | 

sound directions for the acquisition of mental and physical 

vigour.”—Rev. Dr. Smith, 


London; ARTHUR ADAMSON, 153, Piccadilly. 











On the First of June, 1854, price One Shilling, 


Te PHA BMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


156, containing the 


TRAN sacTIONS OF WOT FE ARMACED TIOAL 


ConrTENTS. -Fhermooention! Mosting On some Double 
Seite Mexicana — 


Pharsnaeatia! el er a ‘egal 
ite ti Aechac s 
Meeting— 


The cone sin Meta It of the Annual 
po prune it of Ps 
Study—Observati of 
Manufacture an 


ite acted a mgt of Quine tn tbe Caste 





States—The 
Testing nad Puritvins Lithe for fe 
fetidhimcany laters an ak Sta 
VOLUME X Society R- 
coding tak a any siete enthamne 


London: Jonn CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Leicester- 
square; MACLACHLAN and STEWART, Edinburgh; and 
Fanmiw and Qo., Dublin. 


r | YHE —— TIC REVIEW for June, 
1s. 6d., contains; 
1. Christianity and M Mohammedanism 
2. Weiss’s History of 4 French Protestant Refugees. 
3. Free and Cheap C 
4. Eadie’s Commestatt a on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
> Talfourd’s Castilian. 
. Guizot’s Oliver Cromwell. 
’. Peury, the Pilgrim Martyr. 
8. ~ literature and Philosophy. of Hunting and Field 


9. The Bisho of London and the Churehwardens of St. 


Revi iew of the Month, &c. &c. 
Wap and Co,, 27, Paternoster-row. 








‘Ts GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE and 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for JUNE contains the fol- 
lowing articles:—1. Leaves from a Russian Parterre. 
mister of Latin Christianity. 8. Our Lady of Montserrat. 
4. Memorials of Amelia Opie. 5. Mansion of the Dennis 
Family at Pucklechurch, with an Illustration. 6. The 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. ce Of 
Sylvanus Urban: A Plea for the 
—The British Museum ‘Library—The late of Sher- 
burn Hospital—Original Letter and ‘Anecdotes of Admiral 
Vernon, &c. With Notes of the Month, Historical and Mis- 
cellaneous Reviews, Reports of Antiquarian and Jt 





Societies, Historical Chronicle, and — 

Memoirs of the Duke of Parma, the M: of nate 

the Earl of Lichfield, Lord Col — | I Cock burn, John 
Davies Gilbert, Esq., T. P. Halsey, Esq-, Alderman p- 
son, Alderman "Hooper Dr. Wardlaw, Dr. Coll er, Professors 
Jameson and Wilson, Mentgomery the peet, eo.’ eo, &e, Price 
2s. 6d. 


J. B. NIcHoLs and Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 





Price One Shilling, 
HE NATIONAL MISORLLANY 4 
Something about Grammar. — 3. 
rr —4. Old and New E New Paris.—5. Life in-ep 
can Man-o’-War.—6. Rubini, the King of Ln arly 
— Poetry. 
the Office, No. 1, Bxeter-street, iso 
~y ust published, prion 2s. 6d., 


June eonteins:—1. Oxford, its Past 
aper Stam: 
L—9. 1-9. Notives.— 10. 
At 
HE GAUNTLET - FREEDOM; 











c 0 Gate, © Sento a Warning x fe 
ciation, a Pro: and a Defiance. DO} 

only security r. for. |i vans Defiance: a 
Secret jom onal Es reepieot ingland.” Function 

of England in European even’ es, 


“ Another manifeste of the ends Delman school.”— 
Athenaeum. 


“ A remarkable work. It cannot fail to interest all parties’” 
— Woolwich Journal, and Army and Navy Gazette. 
- aan severe and caustic volume. The writer's dissection of 
confereuce onmumen complete, 
7 * ir fallacies is ann’ Hlating: ~ Bees eteertions 
“The author is oF Se overy ing am Dogtra, phar mel 
and religion, pregnant with 
a yr by the ‘the history of oe vt passing events. 
ton and Staffordshi 
“The Gauntlet of Freedom’ has been hurled 
down on the arena of political controversy. Let us see w 
es quotation - 


will take it up. Bvery page ”— Birming- 
ham Mereury. 

“A masterly — these eanons (of ic, te baa 
and non-intervention). Euro tuslities, 
of power, and the payee of wof Hogland in n ot g 
comin 

and a “uly on hey ith ere powerful style,”— 

Kentish Independent, 


“ In the -- t of 4 aoe & aa s a vet has rogenmae 


peared in w 
of the nationalities = ie impending 
The unquestionable oe Seed eke Ht 
fail to 
renee we orks published for the last 
twenty years. "The author = he 1 above the dwarfs of the 
present political school, and casts an eagle glance on the 


vast expanse. Space will not allow ef our se ok Wales 
noble joa oy on “A this truly magnificent work 


masterly review of iitropen polit 
every reader.” —Glonecester Ji 
“ One of the mos 


Londen: 2. HARBISON, 59, Pall-mall, 





ee 


—— published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
TERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Eousy ost 


z p a, es and bi pepe eye 
x on o rauds t spa gpnction’ pessepe arte 
be pera the s y, safe, and e ure of Nervous 
Derangement. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGB 
OF PHYSICIAD s, London. 
London: AyLorr and Co.,8, Pabernoster-row. 
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In a few days will be published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d., 
OEMS. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
P Second Edition. 
London: LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoncMAns. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 5s., cloth, 


HE NATIONAL DEBT, and HOW TO 
PAY IT; or, the Financial Condition of the Nation 


Considered: With Remarks on its Hopes, Fears, and Pros- 


London: Loyemay, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





Just published, in post 8vo, price 8s. 6d., 


ISTORICAL SURVEY of SPECULA- 
TIVE PHILOSOPHY from KANT to HEGEL: De- 
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